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Baseball team 
continues its 


Michael J. LaBella photo 
MAKEOVER TIME: Workers paint lines and curbstones in the parking lot as part of 
spring cleaning time at the college. 


The slide continues 


® College enrollment 
continues falling; full 
recovery hoped in 5 years 
with new plans 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


nrollment continued to 
E drop this semester, low 

ering the FTE from 2674 
in spring '97 to 2548 in spring 
98. 

Dropping tuition costs and 
the administration’s greater 
effort to make the college more 
student-friendly last semester 
did not succeed at stopping 
the five year enrollment slide. 

In fall 1993, more than 
3,800 students were attend- 
ing NECC on a full-time basis. 
The number has continued to 
fall this spring. 

Mary Ellen Ashley, vice 
president of enrollment man- 
agement and student services, said there is 


MARY ELLEN 
ASHLEY 


a traditional drop in enrollment between 
the fall and spring semesters, about 400 
this semester 

Ashley said she finds it troubling that 
the college lost so many students. This is 
partly because prior to the start of classes in 
September, she reorganized NECC and en- 
couraged more student feedback about 
changes needing to be made to the college. 

“We did fine for fall considering all the 
things we were trying to change over the 
summer to be better able to 
process student applications 
and encourage enrollment,” 
Ashley said. “We were even, 
but we did lose a lot of stu- 
dents throughout the (fall) se- 
mester and that is a big con- 
cern.” 

Ashley said any discussions 
are based only on the last five 
years of enrollment figures. 
This year is one of the deepest 
declines. The biggest drop was 
in the 1993-94 year, when the 
college lost 13 percent of its 
full-time students from the fall 
to spring. 

NECC has steadily lost stu- 

@ See COLLEGE, page 6 


winning ways 


Publishing 


student 
evaluations 


© Students say yes, but 
some oppose making 
them public knowledge 


By DOUG FARMER 


News Editor 


public colleges could eventually be 
come public information, but not with- 
out a fight. 

This idea was originally brought up at 
the last board of higher education meeting 
and has since been stirring up debate. 

James Carlin, chairman of the board of 
higher education, said student evaluations 
of their professors should be published at 
the end of each academic year. 

“As a matter of fact, the Massachusetts 
higher education system is one of the few 
places where this is not done,” Carlin said. 

As Carlin brought this subject to the 
public for audience comment, he was quickly 
silenced. 

“My understanding is that this issue had 
already been brought into executive ses- 
sion at a previous meeting and can not be 


. ' tudent evaluations of professors at 


brought out to the floor,” board of higher 
education member Edward Sullivan Jr. said. 

While there may not be any more talk at 
board meetings, those at NECC are split on 
whether they want to see the results of 
evaluations made available to newspapers 
or posted on the Internet. 

Evaluations are filled out by students at 
the end of the semester and are based on a 
scale from poor to excellent and judge the 
overall quality of the course and professors. 

Some feel publication of the results could 
bring unanticipated results. 

“If results are published, there could be 
an influx of students into easy courses,” 
said Peter Flynn, faculty union president. 
“As a result of this, many teachers could 
become preoccupied with popularity rather 
than content.” 

Arthur Barlas, history and government 
chairman, said students should not be 
viewed so simply. 

“I have more faith in the students than 
others might,” Barlas said. “Ofcourse, there’s 
always a risk that students will slam a 
professor who gives them bad grades, but I 
think that most students can be trusted to 
take published evaluations seriously.” 

® See EVALUATION, page 4 


Faculty to receive bonus 


® Trustees approve 
$104,000 for salary 
inequities by a 4-2 vote 
By DOUG FARMER 


News Editor 


ECC’s board of trustees approved 
N bonuses for underpaid faculty for 

this year by awarding money due to 
them, according to a faculty association 
regression study. The vote passed by a vote 
of 4 -2. 

The plan calls for $104,000 to be distrib- 
uted among 68 faculty members. 

While the board did approve this, they 
also debated how many hours faculty spend 
in support of the college. 

“I believe that the only fair way to dis- 
tribute the financial bonus would be to first 


identify, person by person, how much time 
and effort is being put into the job,” said 
Trustee William Nofsker. 

President David Hartleb disagreed. 

“No self-respecting faculty union is go- 
ing to let us reward some faculty but not 
others, because of the collective bargaining 
agreement.” 

Peter Flynn, faculty union president, 
agreed with the president. He said last year 
the board allocated $50,000 to junior fac- 
ulty members, those who have worked at 
NECC for less than 10 years, but the presi- 
dent could not make the decision alone. 

“A president does not have the power to 
give money to this teacher or that teacher. 
What he does have the power to do is ask an 
outside organization to analyze the pay 
scale at the college.” 

Hartleb did just that. Over the past year, 
a regression analysis was conducted by the 


See TRUSTEES, page 4 
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Sports: for the 
love or money? 


@ NECC provides an 
opportunity to pur- 
sue major league 


dreams 


t’s nice to finally see some 
[T= sports interest about 

teams at NECC, especially 
since it is harder than ever to 
attract players to community 
colleges. 

The baseball team is off to a 
good start, compiling a 4-1 
record, and the newly formed 
golf team is hoping to surprise 
some people. 

The problem was high- 
lighted in our last issue when 
men’s basketball coach Rich- 
ard Steele said, “These kids 
believe they should be playing 
at a Div. 1 or 2 school.” 

But athletes can learn as 


much ofthe discipline and skill 
of sports at NECC as they could 
anywhere else. 

We need to attract more 
students who are in it for the 
love of the game instead of 
students who dream of big 
money and fame. 

They may want to say, “I 
played at Boston College,” or “I 
played at “Penn State,” rather 
than “I played because I loved 
the game.” 

Sports has become a glam- 
orous field, which is out of 
reach to the average student. 
But sports can be played by any 
group in any court or field. 

A player at a small college 
can play with just as well as a 
player at the largest univer- 
sity. 


Students help local 
hunger drive efforts 


@ Experience opens 
eyes to work of 
charity associations 


To the editor: 

Hunger is a way of life for 27 
million Americans. On April 4, 
several NECC students got in- 
volved with MassPIRG in an at- 
tempt to combat this problem. 

Like other volunteers across 
the nation, students Christina 
Hunt, Sal Giuffrida and Dave 
Torrisi, along with Beth Shelton, 
community service coordinator, 
and John Hatch, MassPIRG orga- 
nizer, dedicated a few hours of 
their time to help in the 14th 
annual Hunger Clean-Up spon- 
sored by The National Student 
Campaign Against Hunger and 
Homelessness. 

The group spent their time at 


Emmaus House, one of the biggest 
shelters in Haverhill, where they 
cleaned in and around the Winter 
Street house. 

In addition, they also were able 
to raise money for Emmaus House 
and other shelters in hopes of 
providing a long term impact on 
the lives of people in need. 

Not only does an event like this 
provide tangible help, it also pro- 
vides a level of awareness in terms 
of the problem and it highlights 
places that are trying to make a 
difference, like Emmaus House. 

The National Student Cam- 
paign Against Hunger and 
Homelessness started a decade ago 
by PIRGs and USA for Africa. Since 
this time it has incorporated more 
than 95,000 students, completed 
thousands of work projects, and 
raised more than $1 million. 

John Hatch, MassPIRG 
Organizer 
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Thanks for effort, 


To the editor: 

As the coaches of the men’s 
basketball team we would like to 
take this opportunity to thank our 
players for their participation in 
the recently completed season. Our 
record was far below expectations, 
but it was not because of the effort 
given by our players. 

This team made acommitment 
in September to attend practices, 
work hard, be a success in the 


classroom and represent our col- 
lege to the best of their abilities 
and they have done this. 

Our team had a GPA of 2.68 for 
the first semester, the best in a 
number of years. Like many stu- 
dents they had to balance their 
schedule with work, studies, inju- 
ries and basketball. They should 


Reader questions board’s 


To The editor: 

If the outrageously silly com- 
ments made by Aaron Spencer in 
the April 1 edition of the Observer 
story called “A License To Drink” 
were not part ofan elaborate April 
Fools hoax, then college students 
throughout the state have some- 
thing to worry about. 

Not only is Spencer a member 


Should evaluat 
p 


Diana Vasquez, general studies 
“Yes, I think it will help to decide 
the value of a particular class.” 


Robin Sousa, general studies 

“Yes. After all, if a teacher gets a 
positive response, it should be 
published.” 


of the state board of higher educa- 
tion, but he is also CEO of Pizzeria 
Uno, Inc. The omission of that fact 
alone raises a serious issue about 
credibility. 

Exactly what hat, so to speak, 
was Spencer wearing when he 
cooked up this idea? As a board 
member, Spencer's primary re- 
sponsibility is to improve our 


cpbo ten hr paces af 


Bob Boisvert, general studies 
“Yes. I think it will help students 
to choose good instructors.” 


Tracy DiStefano, general studies 
“Yes. The hard work that the teach- 
ers put into their jobs should be 
recognized.” 


Donny Mustapha photos 


players 


be proud of the fact that they did 
this to a high degree. 

We begin and end every prac- 
tice with “Words of Wisdom” to 
elicit a little thought about life 
outside of basketball. Our final 
words of wisdom are “I am not a 
failure if I don’t make it, I’m a 
success because | tried.” 

Richard Steele, men's 
basketball coach 
Darren Stratton, ass't coach 


reasoning 


state’s higher education system, 
not sell more beer. Apparently, 
Mr. Spencer thinks otherwise. 
Pizzeria Uno and Mr. Spencer 
himself will profit nicely from a 
lower drinking age. This is tobacco 
company logic at its best. Perhaps 
Mr. Spencer should finish baking 
his ideas before serving them to 
the public. 
David C. Miller, paralegal 


ions be 
ublished? 


Ed Champy, professor 

“Yes. I think they should be pub- 
lished and available in the 
registrar's office for the students.” 


Siobhan Cook, general studies 
“Yes, they should be published, 
because some teachers aren't as 
good as they think they are.” 
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@ Is it safe to 
believe anything 
researchers say? 


‘ve heard enough already from 
L« smarty pants researchers. 

Leave us all alone. Stop bad- 
gering us with your latest dooms- 
day findings. Stop bombarding us 
at every turn with bad news about 
everything we do or eat. 

We know that nothing is good 
for us anymore. 

We know those chocolate chip 
cookies we ate last night for des- 
sert cause attention deficit disor- 
der in guinea pigs. 

We know the big glass of milk 
we drank with the cookies causes 
near sighted-ness in basset hounds. 

We know living is hazardous 
to our health. 

We know there's a hole in the 
ozone layer bigger than Rush 
Limbaugh's fat head. 

We know that being in the sun 
causes skin cancer and makes our 
skin shrivel up like a prune. 

We know all this stuff. So how 
about you researchers letting us 
alone? How about a truce? How 
about a cease-fire on the bad news? 

I surrender. You guys win, 
game, set, match. I’m waving my 
little GI Joe flag right now. I'll say 
“uncle.” I'll be a good boy. I'll eat 
my 15 servings a day of pureed 
organic broccoli, I'll take my $100- 
a-day’s worth of vitamin E, and I'll 
even stop listening to Howard 
Stern, if you'll just stop bothering 
me. 

But before I surrender, how 
about you researchers making up 
your minds every now and then? 

It’s hard for us mere mortals to 
know what to believe anymore. 
One day you’re announcing that 
eating anchovies and sardines with 
our Cheerios will lower our cho- 
lesterol. The next, you’re dashing 
our hopes by announcing that 
anchovies and sardines cause cold 
sores, bad breath and severe bloat- 
ing in laboratory mice. 

One day we read researchers at 
the Budweiser Institute proclaim 
drinking alcohol in moderation is 
good for the heart. The next day 
we read that researchers from 
Teetotalers Inc. have found drink- 
ing alcohol greatly increases your 
chances of winding up in bed with 
a sheep, and worse, the likelihood 
of dying on the job — especially if 
you're a trapeze artist. 

1 mean, I'll eat my recom- 
mended 15 servings per day of 
mashed turnip if it'll cure male 
pattern baldness. I'll listen to 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony 


while I write these stories if it'll 
prevent me from turning into a 
mental mutant. But don’t come 
out the next day and announce 
that eating mashed turnip and 
listening to Beethoven increase 
the growth of nose hairs and cause 
dementia in ferrets. 

We know you researchers need 
to make a living. We know deep 
down you really like us, and want 
to help us all live to be 150. But we 
know tomorrow will bring more 
bad news. 

Last week, as I perused several 
newspapers in search of column 
ideas (hey, you can only milk that 
planning process stuff to a point), 
I came across the findings of an- 
other study. 

The study dealt with names, 
initials and death. Since we all 
have a name (except for that lame- 
brain artist formerly known as 
Prince, who probably doesn’t read 
my column anyway), and we're all 
going to die, I thought I'd share it. 

Researchers from the Univer- 
sity of California at San Diego (this 
is a real study, my fingers are not 
crossed) have determined that 
people with initials such as WIN 
or ACE are likely to live longer 
than those whose initials spell out 
words like RAT or DUD. 

It gets better, or worse, de- 
pending on what your name is. 

Researchers conducting this 
study on initials looked at death 
certificates of approximately 5 
million people who died in Cali- 
fornia from 1969 through 1997. 
The study concentrated on men 
because marriage generally 
doesn’t change their initials. 

Psychologist Nicholas 
Christenfeld, in an Associated Press 
report, said people who have 
monograms such as JOY or GOD 
had a better chance of living longer 
— and were less likely to commit 
suicide or die in an accident — 
than those with neutral or mean- 
ingless initials such as MJKor LNM, 
or those with monograms like UGH 
or DUH. 

Geez!1 knew! was going to kick 
the bucket someday, but I never 
thought my meaningless initials 
(MSB) would speed up the process. 

The study found that a person 
can be affected later in life by the 
psychological impact of being con- 
stantly praised or teased about his 
initials. This means that people 
who as kids wore monogram 
sweaters with GOD or VIPon them 
most likely have higher self-es- 
teem than the poor shmucks who 
were referred to as NUM or PIG. 

Researchers found that people 
with winning initials lived 4.48 
years longer than a control group 
of people with neutral or ambigu- 
ous monograms, while those with 
monograms like ASS died an aver- 
age of 2.8 years earlier than a 
control group. 

Yikes! Take a deep breath ev- 
erybody, get some air. Well, on 
second thought, you'd better not; 
researchers have determined the 
air quality is poor today. 

Being a serious journalist, I 


How to contact us: 


Please send your letters or story ideas to our campus 
newsroom: The NECC Observer, Elliott Way, Haverhill, 


Mass. 01830. Letters must be typed and under 300 words. 
We reserved the right to edit for libel, taste, space and 
clarity. Include your name, major and phone number for 
verification. You can also send e-mail to us at 
observer@necc.mass.edu 


didn’t take these findings at face 
value. Plus, I don’t feel like miss- 
ing out on 4.48 years’ worth of 
shuffleboard and early-bird spe- 
cials. 

I thoroughly investigated this 
issue. I did some clawing, some 


digging, some scratching (my nose 
was itchy). 

I hate to admit it, but I’ve 
bought into the researcher’s find- 
ings. However I suspect a conflict- 
ing report has already been is- 
sued: “Bad” initials are linked to 


higher intelligence. 

As a result I've made a trip to 
the courthouse and have legally 
changed my name. My new legal 
identity is Ickabod R. Snoop. Please 
send those checks you’ve made 
out to “IRS” to my home address. 


PICK UP A COLLEGE COURSE 


THIS SUMMER... 


Northern Essex offers: 


¢ Over 150 credit course selections 


* Day, evening and weekend credit classes 
in four sessions: 
May 19 - June 19 
May 23 - August 15 
June 22 - August 11 
June 30 - July 31 


¢ Courses are only $81 a credit hour and 
can be transferred to state and private 
colleges and universities. 


To learn more, 


call 1-800-NECC-1-2-3 


Northern Essex also offers hundreds of 


career growth to computers. 


Og 


= 


Northern Essex . 
Community Colfege 


Haverhill * Lawrence 


noncredit summer courses ranging from 


ya 
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Lawrence student, 35, 
dies of asthma attack 


@ Wanda Melendez 
remembered for being a 
quiet community leader 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


AWRENCE — Wanda Melendez, a 

woman dedicated to improving the 

Lawrence community and assisting 
Hispanic immigrants, died after an acute 
asthma attack March 31. She was 35. 

Melendez, an accounting major, was in 
her first semester at NECC. Thirty minutes 
after driving her son home from baseball 
practice, she collapsed in her mother’s arms, 
said Nunzio DiMarca, registrar. 

“(Wanda’s mother| said to me, ‘We help 
people every day, but I'm her mother and 
there was nothing I could do to save 
her,’” DiMarca said. “I just saw Wanda a 
week ago outside of the Bentley Library. She 
kept saying she'd get around to enrolling 
here and | said it was never too late to start. 
She had her whole life ahead of her. You just 
never know.” 

He said the main reason Melendez came 
to NECC was because she wanted to be a 
good role model for her children. But she, 
along with her mother Isabel, acommunity 
leader for nearly 30 years, was committed 
to improving the lives of those in Lawrence. 

In addition to helping Hispanic immi- 


Evaluation 


@ continued from page 1 

Flynn said evaluations are already inte- 
gral to a teacher's future. 

“Ifa teacher gets a considerable number 
of poor or very poor evaluations, then the 
department chair calls him or her in for a 
meeting.” 

He said this method is preferable to a 
public shunning from students. 

Paul Bevilacqua, acting dean of academic 
affairs, agreed. 

“I do not believe the publication of evalu- 
ations would be entirely fair, because some 
questions on them are so vague,” he said. 
“Professors could get low marks because 
their books were not liked, even if these 
were departmental textbooks. 

“Moreover, if one professor has eight 
students and another has 38, then two bad 
evaluations would have much more of an 
effect on the first,” he said. “The system is 
not concrete enough for publication to be 
helpful.” 

But students were mainly in favor of the 
publication of evaluations. 

“I think that it would be good to publish 
the results,” said Kristin Murphy, liberal 
arts. “It is important for everybody to know 
how a teacher is doing.” 

Jennifer Soucy, liberal arts, said she did 


File photo 
PAUL BEVILACQUA: Acting dean is 
against publishing evaluations. 


grants, DiMarca said Melendez volunteered 
to drive senior citizens and the handicapped 
and organize the Hispanic week held in 
Lawrence. 

“She was very helpful to new 
people,” said sister Marisa Melendez. “She 
was very giving. She was much quieter than 
my mother, but had the same qualities.” 

“She was my favorite Melendez kid,” said 
DiMarca, who knew the family his whole 
life. “She was very community minded and 
wouldn't hesitate to help someone who was 
down and out.” 

Melendez was born in Lawrence and 
attended Lawrence schools. She graduated 
from Greater Lawrence Regional Vocational 
Technical High in Andover where she stud- 
ied data processing. 

Unable to work because of her health, 
she volunteered in the community. 

“I remember a few years ago there was a 
fire in Lawrence and five people died. In 
four days we helped raise $2,000 to help out 
the families in the neighborhoods going 
door to door and a radiothon,” DiMafca 
said. “Her mother was bigger than life, but 
Wanda worked behind the scenes a lot.” 

He said many attended the wake to show 
respect and acknowledge what she had 
done for the community. DiMarca said seven 
police officers had to direct traffic. 

“I've known her since she was a tiny tot, 
she was a sweet person,” DiMarca said. 
“She'll be missed by the community, but 
most by her parents and children.” 


questions 


not think evaluations have any impact now. 

“LT have had friends who were in classes 
with terrible teachers, gave them poor evalu- 
ations, and then semesters later, they were 
still teaching the same way.” 

Carlin said the publication would show 
where the teacher fits in the community. 

“I think evaluations should be published, 
so that people will see how a professor is 
doing,” said Paul Soucy, a student senate 
member. 

Dina Brown, coordinator of student ac- 
tivities, said the purpose of surveys is to 
make sure student needs are being ad- 
dressed, which is why she uses them. 

“I would not object if the results were 
published,” Brown said. “Maybe it would be 
good for the community to see how well 
teachers are meeting students’ needs.” 

Barlas said students could do their own 
evaluations. 

“If students work hard they could survey 
themselves,” he said. 

James Brown, mathematics professor, 
said he would not mind ff his evaluations 
was published, as long as they are fair and 
accurate 

“The more advanced classes, which would 
theoretically have the hardest evaluations, 
also have the fewest students,” Brown said. 
“If there was some fair ratio applied, then it 
might be more appropriate than just the 
percentages of good and bad.” 

But Flynn said maybe reexamining when 
the evaluations are handed out should also 
be considered 

“You have to keep in mind that these 
evaluations are often handed out right be- 
fore examination time,” he said. “When 
students are studying hard, they are not 
likely to be entirely objective.” 

Student Diana Vasquez, general studies, 
said students will be honest if given the 
chance. 

“I can see how teachers may fear that, 
but I really do not believe that students 
would be out to get teachers,” she said. 

Flynn said the results simply cannot be 
published anyway 

“The bottom line is that for evaluations 
to be made public, Carlin and the board 
have to negotiate it with the faculty union,” 
he said. “They cannot do it unilaterally.” 


Todd Hart photo 


OPENING SEASON: The Knight's golf team recently defeated Springfield Tech, 
in its first contest, 480-489. Jon Pickles (front row, fourth from left), was NECC’s 


leading scorer, shooting an 86. 


Trustees ok bonuses 


@ continued from page 1 
Massachusetts Community College Coun- 


cil. 

It determined that there were 68 faculty 
members who were paid well below stan- 
dards. The administration agreed to fund, 
for one year, 50 percent of what the report 
said they should receive. 

The reason the funding is only for one 
year is that the state is expected to take over 
after a statewide salary study is completed. 

“This inequity of pay is common at Mas- 
sachusetts community colleges,” Hartleb 
said. 

Nofsker insisted, however, that he know 
exactly how the money was going to be 
distributed. Trustee member Richard Early 
said everyone needs their salary examined, 
not just faculty. 

“If we are going to give these underpaid 
faculty a bonus, we should give underpaid 
secretaries and staff a bonus, too,” Early 
said. “I do not see why we should help one 
group and not another.” 

Early and Nofsker voted against the bo- 
nus. 

Paul Bevilacqua, acting dean of academic 
affairs, prepared a report on full-time fac- 
ulty hours spent inside and outside the 
classroom, to answer some of these con- 
cerns. 

The report indicated that an average 
faculty member spends an average of 11 
hours per week preparing for classes, 12 
hours in the classroom, and nine hours 


advising and performing community ser- 
vice. 

“With how much time many faculty 
spend at this work, | am surprised that they 
can stay married,” Bevilacqua said. “Faculty 
do not just teach classes. They are available 
to students in their offices and even off 
school grounds, since many faculty give 
their home numbers to students.” 

He said the number of hours each fac- 
ulty member must spend teaching and ad- 
vising is clearly spelled out in their con- 
tracts: 12 required teaching and five advis- 
ing. He said many go well beyond that. 

“I appreciate this report, but I believe 
that we should have a breakdown of each 
faculty member and how many hours are 
spent at the job,” Nofsker said, 

Trustee William Lane said it is not the 
trustees’ role to know exactly what each 
employee is doing at a given time. 

“At some level, we have to trust the 
administration of the school to do its job,” 
he said. 

Trustee Barbara MacKinnon agreed. 

“The president had the power to do the 
research on this topic, and we have to trust 
him to use it wisely,” she said. 

The board also approved the following 
appointments: Grace Bruno, $35,599, re- 
cruitment officer, Janice Jason, $34,373, 
coordinator of health education support 
center and Linda Hudson, $27,817, admin- 
istrative assistant. 


Hit and run driver 
damages woman’s car 


woman said her car was dam- 
aged by a hit and run driver 
March 26. 

College employee Susan Natter said 
she parked her 1987 Ford Escort near 
the Spurk Building around 3:45 p.m. for 
work. 

About two hours later, she went 
back out to her car and noticed the 
driver side rear tail light was shattered, 
security said. The fender was also dented, 
Natter said. 

The following were taken from NECC 
security reports: 

March 26 

Car stuck in mud: A security officer 
saw a vehicle parked on the walkway in 
front of the Spurk Building at 10:30 p.m. 
She told the driver he could not park 


there and walked back into the building. 

About 15 minutes later, security of- 
ficers said they checked the area and saw 
the same car stuck in the mud on the the 
lawn in front of the building. Two men 
were helping the driver free the car, 
10:35 p.m.. 

Once the vehicle was freed, the driver 
sped past security officers without stop- 
ping, security said. They did not have a 
description of the vehicle. 

March 22 

Student hurt: Scott Steele, of Haver- 
hill, said he was injured while playing 
volleyball in the Easter Seal Volleyball 
tournament. Security said he refused 
medical treatment, but an ambulance 
took him to Lawrence General Hospital, 
4:15 p.m. 


COLLEGE THAT HELPS YOU GET AHEAD IN 


BUSINESS. 


Interested in earning a degree from one of the best business specialty schools in the. country? 
Then consider Bentley College, located just 10 miles from Boston. 

Computer technology is integrated into each of our 8 business majors. Our state-of-the-art 
Trading Room provides hands-on learning of financial and risk management. They're just a few 
of the reasons why 9 out of 10 Bentley students get jobs within six months of graduation, 

We offer generous financial aid and allow qualified students to transfer up to 75 credits. 
The preferred application deadline for the fall semester is May 15. To get an application, 
schedule a visit, or to get your questions answered call 1/888/670-9797. Or visit our web site, 
www.bentley.edu, or email us at transfer@bentley.edu. 


THINK AHEAD. STAY AHEAD. 


175 FOREST ST., WALTHAM, MA 02154-4705 


Bentley's undergraduate and graduate business programs are accredited by AACSB — The International Association for Management Education 
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Computers 


New ones are coming 


@ Aggressive technology 
plan will replace 
outdated equipment by 
the fall semester 

MICHAEL J. LABELLA 


Graphics Editor 


ew PC’s and Macintosh G3 comput- 

ers in computer labs and the latest 

software and Internet access in ev- 
ery classroom are some of the improve- 
ments NECC students will discover in the 
fall. 

An aggressive policy of bringing tech- 
nology closer to the cutting edge should 
eliminate some of the problems students 
have long complained about. 

Thomas Fallon, dean of information ser- 
vices, said the college wants to stay current 
and competitive, and each year hardware 
needs to be replaced. 

During the summer, Pentium I] comput- 
ers with 266 Mhz or faster processors will 
replace older machines in one Lawrence PC 
lab and two Haverhill PC labs. All 386 and 
486/33 machines in Lawrence and all 486/33 
machines in Haverhill will be replaced by 
Pentium machines also. 

Although Windows "95 has been avail- 
able in some PC labs, every lab will now be 
running Windows "95 as well as Office '97 

“We looked at what it takes to run 
Windows "95 and Office ’97,” Fallon said. 
“Machines that can’t run this will be re- 
placed.” 

Students learning Microsoft Access, Ex- 
cel, PowerPoint and Word will benefit from 


College tries to dea 


@ continued from page 1 
dents each year since "93. 

Ashley, now in her second year as vice 
president, said the official head count is 
determined during the second week of each 
semester. On average, about 400 students 
drop out during the course of the semester, 
she said. 

“We have no good way to track data and 
institute needed and timely interventions 
to retain students and follow-up prospec- 
tive students,” she said. “We are building 
some databases and testing their use right 
now, but the work we are doing and the 
results are really hard, almost impossible, 
to assess at this point.” 

The day before classes began last fall, 
Ashley announced a large reorganization 
plan which grouped related services to- 
gether in an attempt to simplify student 
life, whether they want to register for 
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¢ Developing tanks 

* Instant passport photos 

¢ Frames 
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Conveniently located at 
Routes 110 & 125 
310 Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 


372-3280 


the improvements Microsoft made over the 
Windows 3.1 versions of those popular of- 
fice programs. 

Fallon also said all classrooms on the 
Haverhill campus are now wired for Internet 
access and networking. Two academic com- 
puting labs in Lawrence are scheduled for 
similar wiring. 

Students in advanced design classes will 
find B-312 completely revamped in time for 
the fall semester. Twenty-one Macintosh 
G3 computers with 17-inch monitors and 
96 megs of RAM will be installed during the 
summer. 

Design students who've long complained 
about the Macintoshes in B-312 may be 
surprised to find the new G3’s will be 
loaded with PhotoShop and other software 
packages. Room B-314 will remain intact as 
most of the Macs there are still functional. 

Professor Mark Gonzales said each new 
G3 will have a built in Zip© drive which 
means students will typically need only one 
100 meg Zip disk in order to store and 
transport their designs for an entire semes- 
ter. 

Zip disks are convenient and save pre- 
cious classroom time by not having to juggle 
several standard size floppy disks while 
storing a multi-megabyte design. 

One Zip disk equals approximately 70 
floppy disks. 

Some of the replaced 386 and 486 ma- 
chines will go to reading labs in Spurk, and 
some will wind up in PC repair and mainte- 
nance labs. The old Macintosh computers 
will probably be donated to organizations. 

Also, four new In-Focus projectors will 
be purchased to improve classroom learn- 
ing. 


courses or get advising help. She said she 
was trying to create an atmosphere which 
showed NECC cared about its students, one 
which would encourage them to continue 
their education. 

To beef up enrollment for next fall, 
Ashley said she hopes to: 

Attract 500 new students. 

Recruit more heavily from high schools. 

Process applicants more quickly. 

Hire a new director of admissions and 
recruitment and a director of marketing 
publications and advertising 

Ashley said she hopes once vacant posi- 
tions in the enrollment area are filled, the 
team will be able to come up with ideas and 
plans to stop the sagging numbers. 

“It took over five years to get to where we 


are and it will take a good three years of 


concentrated effort to build back up to the 
levels sought in the strategic planning 
process,” Ashley said. “We still have to pay 
a lot of attention to our processes and 
procedures to make it easier to enroll at 
NECC.” 

President David Hartleb said he was not 
concerned by the low figures even though 
he said he wants to have a full-time enroll- 
ment (FTE) of 3,600 students in five years 

“The drop off in enrollment from fall to 
spring is fairly common at all colleges,” he 
said. “For some reason a number of stu- 
dents who start an academic year do not 
finish 

He said Ashley will find ways to improve 
this in the future 

Other NECC enrollment 
this semester include 

Y 5,369 students overall; 4,099 in Haver- 
hill; 1,270 in Lawrence. 

Y 29 percent of students attend full- 
time 

Y One-fifth of the student population 
are minorities 

VY Women make up 66.5 percent of the 
student body 

V Most students come from Lawrence, 
1020; Haverhill, 948; and Methuen, 586. 


Statistics for 
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BRUNCH & BLUES: Sammy Rimmington will perform Cajun style music at 
NECC on April 19. The musician incorporates many different musical elements. 


Eat, enjoy jazz April 19 


@ Buffet to feature 
diverse sounds and 
good food 


njoy lively sounds of New Or 

leans jazz with Sammy Rimington 

and the Big Easy Jazz Band at 
NECC April 19, from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Rimington is widely regarded as one 

of the world’s leading exponents of New 

Orleans or Classic style clarinet and saxo- 

phone and is legendary for creating fas- 


cinating and rhythmic solos full of emo- 
tional depth. 

The band's repertoire is drawn from 
material popularized prior to the 1950s 
and consists of a hot mix of pop tunes, 
swing music, spirituals, blues, stomps 
and rags. 

The accompanying brunch, which will 
include a buffet consisting of eggs, ba- 
con, sausage, waffles, fruit and danish, 
will be held in the Bentley Library con- 
ference area. 

Tickets are $15 each ($10 for stu- 
dents) and can be purchased at the door. 
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Welfare laws hurt, too 


@ Force students to take 
menial work instead of 
furthering education 

By DANNY GOODWIN 


| 
ratito 


laws three 
years ago have impacted NECC’s en 
rollment. In 1994, 516 welfare stu- 
dents were enrolled. In the last three years, 
the college has lost 230 students. 

Since 1994, the drop has been higher 
than expected, according to a report by the 
Massachusetts Office of Community Col- 
leges. The number of recipients enrolled in 
degree programs has fallen by 50 percent in 
the state’s 15 community colleges. 


hanges to welfare 


NECC was below the average, with a 45 
percent change, but it still hurts the fig- 
ures. Three years ago the welfare laws were 
rewritten to push recipients off of welfare 
and into jobs 

This hurts community college students 
because they lose out on training which 
would provide them with higher paying 
jobs. This follows a recent report by MassINC 
which said that the state is already in short 
supply of trained workers. 

Those on welfare now receive two years 
of benefits in a five-year cycle. They are 
required to perform 20 hours of commu- 
nity service or paid work. 

At NECC and many community colleg¢s, 
the two-years is often not enough time earn 
a degree. 
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Combating racism: an ongoing problem 


@ VP speaks about ways 
a college can avoid 
sending out intolerant 
ideas and attitudes 


By DOUG FARMER 
News Editor 


olleges are supposed to be places 
( where many different ideas and per- 

spectives are respected by the com- 
munity as a whole. Unfortunately, that 
ideal is often not the reality when it comes 
to racial awareness, said Mary Ellen Ashley, 
vice president of enrollment management 
and student services. 

Ashley presented a program called Com- 
bating Racism on the Haverhill campus. It 
concluded the Raising Awareness series at 
NECC, which involved lectures and films 
about racism and tolerance during Febru- 
ary and March. 

“For the purposes of our discussion, we 
shall break racial tensions into three cat- 
egories,” Ashley said. “There is racism, which 
is the power of one group to dominate 
another. There is discrimination, which is 
the unfavorable treatment of a particular 
group due to race, sex, etc. Finally, there is 
prejudice, which is negative feeling that a 
person or group has against a particular 
group.” 

Ashley said little ground has been gained 
in curbing these problems. 

“I find I am still making presentations 
like the ones I made in the 1970s in the 
1990s,” she said. 

A big part of the problem is that racism 
is usually learned at a young age, and then 
carried into adulthood, she said. 


A Dracut mother, who did not want to be 
identified, said she has had to deal with 
racism. 

“Iam a Caucasian woman married to a 
Latino man, and I am not ashamed of that. 
But my children - around 4 years of age - are 
made fun of because of this.” 

She said nursery school classmates of 
her children make fun of them, by saying 
they do not have a “real father.” 

“I was very upset when hearing about 
this, and contacted the teacher to have the 
children reprimanded in some way, but the 
teacher did nothing,” she said. 

Ashley said “doing nothing” is a com- 
mon reaction in all walks of life. 

“There tends to be a hard core group of 
maybe 25 percent who truly believe that 
one race is superior to another. The remain- 
ing 75 percent rationalize why they do not 
combat racism when they see and hear it.” 

One of the most common ways she has 
found people rationalizing racism at col- 
leges across the country, is by telling ethnic 
“jokes.” Some people believe they are harm- 
less displays of humor. 

“But you never know who is listening 
in,” Ashley warned. 

These seemingly subtle racist actions 
can be taken very seriously by those who 
bear the brunt of it. 

“T have heard from college students how 
painful and demoralizing it is for them 
when security tends to follow them with 
their eyes, or when people change paths to 
avoid them,” she said. 

Occasionally, those habits translate into 
policy, she learned, when researching for 
her book, “Combating Racism,” published 
in 1990. The book discussed racial tension 
and attempts to resolve it at the University 
of Cincinnati and other colleges. 


Doug Farmer photo 


NOT ENOUGH DONE?: Mary Ellen Ashley discusses racism she has seen inher time 


as a college administrator. 


She said people do not always realize 
they are making racist decisions, because 
they only consult a particular group of 
people when adopting a policy while ignor- 
ing other groups. In the long run, these 
decisions only benefit a particular group of 
people. 

Ashley has found significant gaps in 
multicultural training and curriculum. 

“I do not want to point fingers at any 
specific person, but I have found that insti- 
tutional support on this issue is at best 
uneven at NECC,” she said, adding the 
Lawrence campus’ welfare to work pro- 
gram is a positive step. 

“The Raising Awareness series may have 
at least started people talking about racial 
issues, but we must go much further,” she 
said. 


Concepts discussed included expanding 
course work to reflect nonwhite perspec- 
tives on events and situations. 

Outside the classroom, if racial tensions 
flare up, as they did in Cincinnati, then 
there should be a system in place to not 
only punish but educate those involved, she 
said. This technique has been tried in local 
schools and some believe it can stop trouble 
before it starts again. 

What is at stake is our ability to fit into 
the world around us, Ashley said. 

“We have to realize that they overwhelm- 
ing majority of the world’s population is 
not white,” she said. “I realize that as a 
society, we tend to look to organizations for 
solutions more than we should. But as 
institutions of higher learning, we have a 
definite role to play.” 


Student wants artwork returned 


@ College offers $100 
reward if painting is 
returned in good shape 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


ince Nancy Allard’s painting was sto- 
len, she has not been able to start a 


new project because she is afraid it 
will be stolen. 

She knows it is silly and that she should 
get over it, but still a month after her 
painting was stolen, it still is affecting her. 

“Every time I think about starting a new 
project it bums me out,” she said. “It’s not 
like it was a Rembrandt or anything, but it 
put me in a slump.” 

Allard, graphic arts, won a logo design 
contest for designing the Women’s Net- 
work logo. She said she takes her art seri- 
ously and is attached to every piece she 
does. 

“Ican’t even find the words,” Allard said. 
“I became so attached to it, it’s almost like 
someone stole a cat or dog and | just wish 
someone would return it.” 

Allard described the acrylic painting as 
a face split in half, the left side a prism and 
the right side a Native American with a paw 
print on his cheek, wearing a mountain 
lion as a headdress. It was done on an 
illustration board in green, gray, mauve 
and red. 

The painting was hung up in the hu- 
manities and communications faculty hall- 
way. 

Gail Maciejewski, creative arts profes- 
sor, said Allard treats every piece of her 
artwork as a child. 

“She is very sensitive and this comes out 
in her work,” Maciejewski said. “She’s a 


great student and she puts her heart and 
soul into her artwork.” 

The painting was hung up on a bulletin 
board directly across from Maciejewski’s 
office. Allard said it was not even up for 24 
hours before it disappeared. 

Maciejewski said Allard spent a tremen- 
dous amount of time on it and it showed. 
After she hung up the rest of her student's 
work, she reserved a space in the center for 
Allard’s “awesome” painting. 

“Art is something I hope to pursue in the 
future, and it would’ve been nice to have it 
in my portfolio,” Allard said. 

Maciejewski wished she could compen- 
sate Allard in some way. Maciejewski said 
she will no longer hang up art work, even 
though this is the first time a piece has ever 
been stolen, because she does not want 
another student to suffer like Allard is now. 

“I'm entrusted by the students, and | 
don't think the college is doing everything 
it could to protect student work,” she said. 
“We need a plexiglass display case where 
we can safely leave art like this.” 

She said if the college is really commit- 


ted to the bottom line and wants the busi- 
ness of students, it should better take care 
of them. 

She said one case in the past, Joseph 
Brown, former dean of administration, com- 
pensated one of her students when cleaners 
threw away a number of her photographs. 

“Someone wanted to buy them for $500. 
The college paid her $300.” 

Mark Andrews, vice president of admin- 
istration, said he is willing to pay a reward 
of up to $100 if the art work is returned. 

“It has to be returned in its original 
condition,” Andrews said. 

He said it was too early to consider 
compensating Allard because he wants the 
reward to first run its course. 

“She has not asked for compensation. 
There is still some hope we will find it,” 
Andrews said. “I’m stretching to find a way 
to help her since she worked so hard on it.” 

Then if it appears the piece will not be 
returned, he will consider paying for it. 

“We're looking into putting a piece of 
plexiglass up so we don’t lose any more in 
the future,” Andrews said. “We'll have to 
make sure it is the most cost effective for 
the college.” 

Security said the theft is still under 
investigation, but there are no leads in the 
investigation. 

Andrews said he would be willing to 
consider a more prominent display area for 
student art in the future, perhaps a display 
case in an area populated more by students 
than faculty. 

“T just want it back. I hope someone has 
a conscience and returns it,” she said. 

She said the project took about four 
weeks to complete and she worked on it in 
her spare time. 

Contact Maciejewski in her office or by 
phone at ext. 3398. 


Volunteer week 
offers opportunities 
for students 


ational Volunteer week is a 
Nevers event which takes 

place every April and allows 
you to spend time with your friends 
and possibly open up new career pos- 
sibilities. 

From April 18 to 26, people across 
the country thank everyone who took 
the time to volunteer. If you volun- 
teered this year, visit the career devel- 
opment center and be recognized for 
your involvement. 

If you haven't, spend just a little 
free time to paint a homeless shelter, 
read to children, or clean up a vacant 
lot. 

Many events will be held through- 
out the week, including: 

March of Dimes Walk, to prevent 
birth defects. 

Christmas in April, a yearly event 
to clean up your community, 

Help out at a town rummage sale. 

Assist Girl Scouts at a career explo- 
ration Day. 

Read to children in Lawrence. 

Walk for Parks to raise money for 
public parks. 

Paint at a homeless shelter. 

Earth Day festivities in Haverhill. 

Recruit a group of your friends to 
participate in one of these events or 
organize your own. 

They say that people in the younger 
generation only care about themselves. 
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@ Students will 
help redesign city’s 
website for credit 


usinesses from around the 
B world which want to opena 

facility in the Northeast will 
soon be able to tour available com- 
mercial properties in Haverhill 
over the Internet as part of a part- 
nership between the city and 
NECC. 

The college has received a 
$5,000 grant from Haverhill and 
Bell Atlantic to enhance the city’s 
Haverhill.com website. 

When this project is completed 
in June, prospective buyers will be 
able to take a virtual tour of the 
downtown commercial district 
and selected commercial proper- 
ties. 

_ The tour will include architec- 
tural drawings, site plans, interac- 
tive maps and ongoing construc- 
tion projects totaling $25 million. 

The project will be developed 
by computer science faculty mem- 
ber Doug Phair and the students 
in his Friday evening Program- 
ming III course, an advanced com- 
puter science course. 

The grant money will be used 
for student stipends and to pur- 
chase software and other materi- 
als needed to develop the site. 


5 
; 
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HITCHIN’ A RIDE: Assistant Dean Edward DeSchuyntner, Professor Douglas Phair, Assistant Dean 
Wendy Shaffer, and Vice President Mark Andrews let students ride the information superhighway. 


“This is an innovative approach 
to marketing available space in 
the downtown commercial district 
while partnering with Northern 
Essex students to design a virtual 
tour of Haverhill,” said Haverhill 
Mayor James Rurak. 

An NECC graduate who now 
works as a principal systems soft- 
ware engineer for Mitre Corpora- 


tion, Phair has his students in- 
volved in all aspects of the project. 

“They will be making decisions 
on the budget, scheduling work, 
taking the photographs and de- 
signing the site,” he said. 

The students have responded 
to the project and its challenges. 

“This is a lot more interesting 
than typical classroom discus- 


sions,” said John Doherty, com- 
puter science, of Haverhill. “We 
are working on something that 
has meaning and, when we're 
done, we'll have something to 
show for it.” 

Haverhill High students will 
also join the class to learn about 
web technology and get an over- 
view of the project. 


Helping some students to get well 


@ Health services 
promotes good 
behavior, diet, with 
programs 


By DOUG FARMER 


News Editor 


AWRENCE — Student health 
Lec: does not wait 

for NECC’s Lawrence stu- 
dents to get sick. They survey the 
students to determine their health 
concerns and then develop pro- 
grams to inform them. 

“We handed out surveys at 
major campus events and asked 
for students’ input on what as- 
pects of health they wanted to 
learn more about,” said Donna 
Montalbano, registered nurse and 
staff assistant for student health 
services in Lawrence. “The most 
common concern was AIDS, but 
close behind were basic issues like 
nutrition.” 

Some students do not know 
what good nutrition is and what 
to eat. Thus, health services, with 
the aid of students, helped to put 
together informational displays in 
the atrium, as well as free samples. 

In recognition of National Nu- 
trition Month, a host of students 
took advantage of free yogurt. 

“We brought in about 50 cases,” 
said Lynne Bernard, studen” sena- 
tor. “And they were gone in noth- 
ing flat. Some students who might 
not otherwise have had a good 
meal that day used it as their 
breakfast.” 

The next day fruit, and infor- 
mation on calories, cholesterol, 
and the like was available. 

There have also been other dis- 
plays. In recognition of National 


Condom Week, free male and fe- 
male condoms were available. 

“We have handed out male 
condoms before, but not female 
condoms, due to the expense. At 
least this time we were able to 
show a good range of the safe sex 
options for students,” Montalbano 
said. 

Dental Awareness Week was 
also recognized, and dental assis- 
tant students helped collect and 
hand out dental supplies. Infor- 
mation at these displays was put 
together by Montalbano’s office. 

The next display will be put up 
April 19-25, in recognition of Na- 
tional Crime Victim's Rights Week. 

“The paralegal club is working 
hard to bring speakers and infor- 
mation on victims rights organi- 
zations to NECC,” Montalbano said. 

Four speakers will be at the 
Lawrence campus April 22: 

¥ Linda Molchan, coordinator 
of the Sexual Assault Nurse Exam- 
iner program at Lawrence Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

¥Y Alitza Gonzalez and Robin 
Haaf from the Domestic Violence 
Program at the YWCA. 

Vv Detective Linda Bartlett of 
the Lawrence Police Department. 

Lawrence health services has 
not limited its activities to tables, 
handouts, and speakers, however. 

“We realize that in many cases, 
students do not have insurance, 
so we have to substitute for their 
primary care physician,” said 
Montalbano. 

Basic immunizations (tetanus, 
hepatitis, etc.) are available 
through health services, so stu- 
dents can comply with the Massa- 
chusetts Immunization Law. 

“The office also provides cho- 
testerol screening for students, for 
a fee which is about one-fifth what 
a doctor would charge,” said Kevin 


INATIONAL CRIME VICTIMS’ RIGHTS WEEK 
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STANDING 
TOGETHER 


for Victims’ Rights 
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STANDING TOGETHER: Gathering at the Lawrence atrium will 
give community information about victims of violence. 


Buckley, criminal justice. 

“We have, and will continue to 
offer basic medicines for head- 
aches, colds, and other things that 
students might not be able to af- 
ford,” said Montalbano. “If they 
have more serious ailments, then 
I will refer them to a doctor.” 

Also, health services has begun 
to promote healing through relax- 
ation. Students can take advan- 
tage of a massage therapist, who 
works in 15 minute increments 
with students. Buckley is one of 
the students that takes advantage 
of this service. 

“I have protruding disks at the 
bottom of my spine, which make 
it difficult for me to even sit down 
for an entire class period. The 
massage helps me relax more than 
I otherwise might,” he said. He 
added that the therapist is usually 
booked solid. 

Programs are also available to 
help students help each other. 
General and specific knowledge 
about CPR and other emergency 


training is also taught for a mini- 
mal fee. 

Through all these efforts, 
Montalbano feels that health ser- 
vices is making up for knowledge 
which is lacking in the commu- 
nity as a whole. 

“Students actually come up to 
us and ask ‘What are some good 
things to eat? What about choles- 
terol?’,” she said. “We believe that 
providing this information before 
they get sick will save everybody 
money in the long run.” 

“I do not think it could be em- 
phasized enough how important 
Donna is to the Lawrence cam- 
pus,” Buckley said. “Without her 
there would be no health services 
here.” 

Montalbano sees her work as 
part of a group effort. 

“Most of these programs would 
not be possible without the col- 
laboration of students and staff. 
Everyone here has connections and 
knowledge that can be put to use 
for us,” she said. 


A 


$35,000 grant 
will support deaf 
program 


ECC recently received $35,000 

from the U.S. Department of 
Education to continue its role ina 
nationwide project designed to 
improve accessibility of a college 
education for deaf and hard of 
hearing students. 

The college is part ofa national 
network created to expand exist- 
ing educational opportunities for 
the deaf or hard of hearing. 

As the Massachusetts site for 
the Northeast Technical Assistance 
Center at the Rochester Institute 
of Technology, NECC will continue 
developing and offer workshops, 
provide NETAC with information 
on conferences and workshops 
being held across the state and 
assist with a statewide needs as- 
sessment. 

“Many institutions are relieved 
to find a resource which provides 
immediate technical assistance on 
how best to serve students who 
are deaf or hard of hearing,” said 
Jane Nunes, co-director of services 
for deaf and hard of hearing stu- 
dents. “We handle a variety of 
inquiries from how to find a quali- 
fied sign language interpreter to 
questions on students’ rights. 

“Many institutions have long 
looked at Northern Essex as a 
leader and a role model regarding 
services and programs. The NETAC 
grant allows us to provide even 
more assistance to our fellow in- 
stitutions,” Nunes said. 

NECC has a long-standing rela- 
tionship with the deaf commu- 
nity. In addition to being the North- 
east Regional Center for Gallaudet 
University, the college provides 
interpreting, counseling, assistive 
listening technology, note taking 
and specialized English language 
instruction. The college also of- 
fers degree and certificate pro- 
grams in deaf studies. 


College snares 
$180,000 grant 
for distance ed. 


ECC will share in a $180,000 
distance learning grant 
funded by the state board of higher 
education performance improve- 
ment grant program. The money 
will be used to support training 
for faculty members to develop 
and redesign a course and effec- 
tively use technology to enhance 
students’ learning in those classes. 
Teaching in a distance learn- 
ing classroom is different than a 
traditional classroom. Besides 
technology, professors must also 
be aware of camera presence. 

“You really need to be more 
organized and more creative in 
the way you present information,” 
said Francis Champoux, natural 
sciences professor. “Spontaneity, 
as opposed to a pre-structured 
program, is required in the dis- 
tance learning classrooms because 
they are more interactive.” 

Two distance learning class- 
rooms allow the broadcast of 
courses between the Haverhill and 
Lawrence campuses. The college 
is also linked by a fiber optic net- 
work to Bunker Hill, Middlesex 
and North Shore Community Col- 
leges and the University of Massa- 
chusetts at Lowell. 
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Students abusing ritalin 


@ Drug used to enhance effects of other drugs, to better concentrate on studies 


By TOM REYNOLDS 


The Daily Free Press (Boston University) 


OSTON (U-WIRE) — Students from 

Boston University and colleges across 

the country are turning to the pre- 
scription drug Ritalin to relieve stress and 
enhance the effects of other drugs. 

With an increase in the number of diag- 
nosed cases of Attention Deficit Disorder, 
the drug, used to treat the illness, has 
become easier to obtain. According to the 
Drug Enforcement Agency, more than one 
of every 30 Americans between the ages of 
5 and 19 are prescribed Ritalin. 

But many are using it for the wrong 
reasons. Some students use it to help them 
study. Others said they take it to get a better 
buzz when drinking alcohol or using drugs. 

“I think it really helps me concentrate 
and focus when | am studying,” said Jer- 
emy, a sophomore who admitted using 
Ritalin about 10 times. “It helps me absorb 
the material I am reading.” 

Jeremy, like many students who said 


they used Ritalin, asked that his last name 
be withheld. Illegal possession or sale of a 
prescription drug is an arrestable offense. 

Students said acquiring the drug is easy. 
A 10-milligram pill can be purchased for as 
little as $2, anda 20-milligram dose sells for 
$3 to $5, they said. 

“I know kids who give them out to their 
friends because they have a prescription,” 
said Tim, a sophomore. “And if they are not 
giving them out, they are making mad 
money selling pills from their own pre- 
scription.” 

Ira Reiskin, the chief of psychiatric ser- 
vices, said Ritalin might be too prevalent. 

“If had to guess, | would say yes, it may 
be overprescribed,” Reiskin said. “But it is 
important to note that (attention deficit 
disorder) does affect people.” 

For students diagnosed with ADD, Ritalin 
is used to increase their attention span and 
reduce hyperactivity, a symptom of the 
disorder most outgrow by the time they 
reach college, Reiskin said. Like any con- 
trolled substance, Ritalin has some poten- 


tial side effects when not used properly. 

“Tt is a stimulant and with that comes a 
higher heart rate, increased blood pres- 
sure, sleep problems and a possible loss of 
appetite,” Reiskin said. 

Ritalin can also increase the ‘high’ of 
other drugs and alcohol. 

“When I tried it while I was drinking, it 
gave me a lot more energy and a better 
buzz,” said Joe, a junior. “It was pretty cool 
and lasted about three or four hours.” 

Sally Damon, a health professor at the 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst, 
said the side effects can be dangerous. 

“There is definitely a risk in using the 
drug,” Damon said. “The increase in heart 
rate is one ofthe most serious with jitteriness 
and anxiety as additional side effects.” 

But most students said they are not 
worried about those drawbacks. 

“I've done it about three times,” said 
Stephanie, a sophomore. “I took it to try 
something new and different. I don’t see 
anything wrong with it. It’s really no big 
deal.” 


Racism: a lack of understanding 


@ Panel tries to move 
beyond racial differences 


NN ARBOR, Mich. (AP) — Ona 

campus which has become a focal 

point in the debate over affirmative 
action admissions, a diverse group came 
together at the University of Michigan fora 
town hall meeting on race. 

Ignorance, segregation and a lack of 
understanding between ethnic and racial 
groups were the issues raised during the 
discussion, led by Judith Winston, execu- 
tive director of President Clinton’s Initia- 
tive on Race. 

“Because there’s so much ignorance that 
has impeded on the relationship in the 
classrooms ... ifyou are the only one of some 
group in a classroom you're expected to 
represent the entire people with the same 
complexion as you,” said Chidimma Ozor, 
u9; 


Book returns hurting 


@ Different groups try to 
offset inflated prices 


INNEAPOLIS (U-WIRE) - 

Young Chung’s advertising text- 

books sat on her shelf for three 
months after the class ended. They were not 
awelcome addition to her library, but rather 
hostages to the wholesale market. 

The junior took Psychology of Advertis- 
ing, but did not sell her books back when 
the course ended. She got $27 for the book 
she said originally cost $77. Chung said this 
was not good enough. 

“I don’t like selling my books. They rip 
me off all the time,” she said. 

She added that the situation was the 
same at her old school in Georgia. 

Though many students blame the book- 
store, it is not necessarily their fault. 

“That's got nothing to do with the book- 
store, that has to do with the cost of labor,” 
said Donald Gillmor, former communica- 
tions professor. “I sympathize, but when 
books were $10, movies were $1 — every- 
thing shifts. Price inflation must be ex- 
pected.” 

Bob Crabb, director of University Book- 
stores, said when he was a student in the 
late 1960s, bookstores did not buy back 


The university is being challenged by the 
Center for Individual Rights, which filed 
two lawsuits last year on behalf of white 
students it contends were unfairly rejected. 
The university has given an advantage in its 
admissions policy to minorities such as 
blacks, Hispanics, and American Indians. 

Another student at the meeting said 
talking isn’t going to change anything, 
action needs to be taken. 

“Entities such as universities and gov- 
ernment allow ignorance to be expected. If 
structural changes aren’t addressed, we 
can have these types of dialogues for years 
to come and think we did a good deed,” said 
Diego Bernal, 21. 

“But until we address structural changes, 
nothing’s going to change,” he said as the 
more than 200 people in the audience 
cheered. 

Winston said the underlying problem is 
ignorance. 

“What is our responsibility to educate 
ourselves about what is real and what is 


books at all. 

“We do that as a service to the students,” 
Crabb said. “I know it’s hard when you pay 
$50 for it and the used book wholesaler only 
pays $10.” 

Ken Jirovsky, vice president of Nebraska 
Book Company, said there are two ways 
used books are stocked on the bookstore 
shelves. 

First is by students selling texts back to 
the store. The people at the bookstore who 
buy back books work for the wholesaler. 

Wholesalers generally buy books back at 
half the cover price. If a book is not being 
sold at the bookstore, the wholesalers will 
only pay a quarter or a third of the cover 
price so they can sell it at half price to 
another bookstore. 

After workers at the bookstore retrieve 
as many books as they can and discover the 
store needs more books, the wholesaler will 
accommodate them. The wholesaler usu- 
ally accumulates used books and stocks the 
bookstore shelves with those. 

Jirovsky said the University’s system per- 
petuates a poor book buying and selling 
system. He also said it depends on how 
many quarters they will be able to use the 
same book. 

But the University bookstore is not the 
only option for students. Independent book- 
stores and the Internet are also places to 


not?” she asked. 

At the start of the meeting, an American 
Indian on the panel, Joe Reilly, interrupted 
to say he could not participate because of 
the lack of American Indian representation 
on the president’s executive panel. As he 
spoke about a dozen students in the audi- 
ence stood up and tied white gags over their 
mouths. 

“Our problems and concerns need to be 
recognized. I hereby withdraw my support 
of the president’s initiatives,” Reilly said. 


He and the other gagged students then | 


began to walk out as Winston tried to get 
them to stay. 


“Take off your gags and tell the presi- | 


dent, tell us, what we need to know,” she 
said. “I understand well the role of Ameri- 
can Indians and that you are the first vic- 
tims of racism in this country.” 

The group walked out anyway. 

The meeting was one of several taking 


place during the week at campuses through- | 
| ment at Penn State until after their gradu- 


out the country. 


students 


buy and sell books. 

“What we do is we give the people an 
alternative,” said Mark Hepler, the general 
manager of the Student Book Store. 

Hepler said the Student Book Store’s 
goals are not to beat the prices at other 
bookstores’ but to keep prices competitive. 

“Fundamentally, we're just trying to stay 
open.” 

The Student Book Exchange website, 
run by students, is another alternative. 

“This eliminates the middle man and 
saves students money,” said Jigar Madia, 
president of the Minnesota Student Asso- 
ciation. 

Since MSA began to publicize the pro- 
gram, usership has increased from 1,000 to 
10,000. 

“I think it’s a great way for students to 
keep the cost of books down,” Crabb said 
adding that if students can trade with each 
other, it is also more economical. 

“The key to this program is students use 
it,” Madia said. “It would be ideal ifwe could 
force the bookstore to lower prices because 
of competition from the student book ex- 
change.” 

However, he said, the only way to do that 
is for students to continue to use it. 

“There’s a lot of potential for that Web 
site because there’s 50,000 students at the 
University,” Wu said.“That’s a lot of books.” 


4-year degrees at 
community college? 


ALLAHASSEE, Fla. (AP) — With enroll- 

ment at state universities expected to 
increase by 80,000 students in the next 12 
years, lawmakers are considering making 
full university degrees available at commu- 
nity colleges. 

State universities would erect buildings 
at a community college so students don't 
have to leave campus to get a bachelor’s 
degree. Lawmakers are looking to spend 
between $50 million and $100 million next 
year on the idea. 

Higher education officials like the idea 
but have yet to ask for money. 

In Florida, there are five partnerships 
serving about 7,000 students. Two involve 
the University of Central Florida: Brevard 
Community College in Cocoa and Daytona 
Beach Community College. 

At those colleges, students can spend all 
four years on the same campus, enrolling 
for the first two years in community college 
classes and the second two years in univer- 
sity classes. 

These campuses expand access to four- 
year degrees to places where there is no 
university. Lawmakers think it’s cheaper to 
teach students in a satellite facility where 
overhead doesn’t include research opera- 
tions. 

The Senate has proposed spending $50 
million after the state conducts a study 
about where these campuses are needed. 

How much money will end up being 
spent will be worked out between the House 
and Senate during budget talks. 


Alcohol abuse starts 


before college years 


TATE COLLEGE, Penn. (U-WIRE) — Al- 
though 53 percent of University stu- 


| dents said their alcohol consumption in- 


creased during their freshman year, more 
students are beginning to drink during 
high school, according to Penn State’s Class 


of 2000 Project. 

“For many (students), alcohol use began 
before they came to college,” said Patricia 
Peterson, assistant vice president emerita 
for student affairs to the University board 
of trustees. 

The study focuses on the members of the 
sophomore class from before their enroll- 


ation. 
About 13 percent of students said they 


_ drank on a weekly basis during their senior 


year in high school and about 19 percent 


| said they drank on a monthly basis, accord- 


ing to the Office of Student Affairs World 
Wide Web site. 

University President Graham Spanier, 
who identified alcohol abuse as one of the 
biggest problems at the University nearly 
two years ago, also said in his testimony to 
the state Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee many students begin using alcohol be- 
fore college. 

“They are coming to us from where they 
already have experience,” he said. 

However, because the University repre- 
sents freedom for most students who are 
spending their first time away from home, 
Jehahn Young, sophomore, communication 
disorders, said many students drink more 
at college 

“The first time I ever drank was last fall,” 
said student Stephen Schmitt. 

Because some students start drinking 
earlier than their college years, the amount 
they drink in college does not increase, said 
Bob Peruzzi, a sophomore. 

“| think the amount people drink in 
college does stay the same,” he said. 

Wendy Hsu, a sophomore, said she did 
not drink in high school, and has no plans 
for starting. 

Similarly to 25 percent of the respon- 
dents in the survey, she still does not drink 
because she does not like the taste, Hsu 
said. 
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Holocaust: Never forgotten 


@ Memories of 
WWII inspire 
student to form 
support group 


By DOUG FARMER 


News Editor 


ost of us will never know 
what it is like growing 
up in the shadow of the 


Holocaust. But Aaron Clopton 
does. 

The Newburyport native and 
NECC student had two grandpar- 
ents on his mother’s side in 
Auschwitz. And in an effort to 
understand the Holocaust, and 
to guard against it recurring in 
the future, he has formed a group 
called Third Generation with like- 
minded people. 

“The idea really grew out of 
my mother’s involvement with 
One on One, a second generation 
organization,” Clopton said. “She 
has lived with survivors, and be- 
lieves strongly in its mission of 
understanding and healing.” 

Her efforts were recently rec- 
ognized on the Dateline NBC pro- 
gram. 

But whereas the mission of 
second generation groups is to 
understand history, the mission 
of Third Generation is to use 
history in an attempt to guard 
against events like the Holocaust 
from ever happening again, he 
said. 

“My grandmother actually had 
to count the numbers on the 
arms of people who went into 
the gas chambers, some of whom 
were her own relatives,” Clopton 
said. “My grandfather was a cook 
at Auschwitz, and sometimes 
snuck my grandmother food, 
which is how they met.” 

He said, his grandfather had 
to hide under bodies of mur- 
dered victims in order to survive. 

After Auschwitz was liberated 
in 1945, the family lived in a 
Russian transient camp for a 
time, moving to Kentucky in 1948 
with their newborn daughter 
(Clopton’s mother). In 1980, when 
Clopton was 6 years old, the fam- 
ily moved to Newburyport. 

Clopton has grown up in the 
Reform Jewish tradition, al- 
though he admits to attending 
services only on major holidays. 

“My grandparents were deeply 
religious, and my mother speaks 
fluent Yiddish,” he said. 

So, it is not out of any deep- 
rooted religious conviction that 
Clopton started Third Genera- 
tion, but out of a humanitarian 
desire to meet with others like 
himself. 

According to Harriet Wax, di- 
rector of the Holocaust Center 
for the north shore in Peabody, it 
is an organization that is unique 
in this area. 

“There aren't any other groups 
like Third Generation that! know 


Store clerk. Summers only. 12-7 
p.m. M-F. Stocking shelves, heavy 
lifting. Valid driver's license nec- 
essary. Call Pat or Carol at E-Z 
Pool Supplies at 603-382-7191. 


of,” she said. “There was a second 
generation organization called 
One Generation After located in 
Boston, but they are inactive now.” 
That may be unfortunate, be- 
cause according to a release from 
the Anti-Defamation League, anti- 
semitic incidents are on the rise 
on college campuses. 
“Anti-Semitic incidents on cam- 
puses across the country rose to 
104 in 1997, an increase of 14 
from 1996. Phenomena such as 
Bradley Smith and The Commit- 
tee for Open Discussion of the 
Holocaust, whose Holocaust-deny- 
ing advertisements and opinion 
pieces were printed in 20 college 
newspapers across the country, 
contribute in part to an atmo- 


sphere on some campuses in which 
anti-semitism is openly ex- 
pressed,” it said. 

But it is not just the Jewish 
situation that interests Clopton, it 
is that of all oppressed groups. 

“I would like this group to be 
an umbrella organization for many 
different groups that feel preju- 
dice,” he said. 

He said that so far he has 17 
interested people, and he is plan- 
ning a trip to Munich in the middle 
of June. 

“Tam always looking anywhere 
and everywhere for people who 
are interested, and I would love to 
see Third Generation grow and 
branch out in many different di- 
rections.” 


66 


subject 


I would like this 
group to be an 
umbrella 
organization for 
many different 
groups that feel 
prejudice 


NEWBURY COLLEGE 


— 


Bachelor's Degrees ™ 


Just 4 miles from the excitement of downtown Boston, lies Newbury College's beautiful campus in Brookline — and the opportunity to 


take your college education further. In addition to our Associate's degrees, Newbury offers specialized Bachelors degrees for your 


professional success. A Newbury Bachelors degree will give you the extra edge you need in todays competitive job market. And our 


policies make it easy to transfer credits, too. Not to mention Newbury’s financial aid counselors will work closely with you and your 


family to assist you in financing your Bachelors degree — whether it be through scholarships, grants, or loans. It's time to prepare 
yourself for the Real World, At Newbury. 


Bachelor's of Science Programs 
g 


Accounting 
Business Management 
International Business Management 
Health Care Administration Concentration 
Legal Studies 
Criminal Justice Concentration 


Visit us at www.newbury.edu 


Call 1-800-NEWBURY or (617) 730-7007 or e-mail: info@newbury.edu for more information. 


Newbury College Admission Center, 129 Fisher Avenue, Brookline, Massachusetts 02146 


V The average 
age of NECC 
students is 29.9 


Y A total of 
5,369 students 
are currently 
registered at the 
college 


VY 21 percent of 
the college’s 
students are 
minorities 


Y 65 percent of 
students are 
women 


Y Students 
come from 
Lawrence with 
1,020 students; 
Haverhill with 
948; Methuen 
with 586 


V 29 percent of 
the student 
population 
attends full-time 


V There are six 
sports teams: 
women’s soccer, 
baseball, golf, 
men’s and 
women’s basket- 
ball and volley- 
ball 
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Good or Bad: NECC’s Reputation Depends On Who You Talk To 
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(ORKIN EXCEL: Art students work in groups to complete a class project. NECC’s art and graphic design programs attract hundreds of 
area residents each year. 


Improving our image... 


® Vice-president says expanded programs, 
new ideas are helping college’s persona 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 


Impulse Editor 


A s a follow up to the many changes announced in the fall semester, 

i Mary Ellen Ashley, vice president of enrollment management and 
ye Astudent services, supplied the following list of accomplishments 
geared toward improving the college's image. 

What has improved NECC’s image in the community: 

1. More activities, programs and speakers of interest to the local press, 
affording better and more consistent coverage of the college. 

2. Testimonial ads continue to work well along with event advertising. 

3. The college is running more cable advertising, using students and 
faculty. 

4. Observer awards and coverage speak well to the quality of students 


The college itself is very good...but I get a 
little annoyed with narrow minded views 
from younger students who have nothing 
else to do but hang out in the halls on 
break. 


and programs. 

5. Hiring of new energetic people has been covered along with things 
they are doing. 

6. President David Hartleb has been able to get his message out about 
the college to many local and state audiences and new leadership is of 
interest to a broader segment of the local population. 

7. The career development center has increased the use of employers at 
job fairs who are pleased with the event and students. The center is 
coordinating services with three school to work efforts in Haverhill, 
Lawrence and Newburyport. Training requests from business and partner- 
ships with local agencies will provide greater knowledge about the college’s 
high quality resources. 

8. The athletic program includes a new baseball team with stronger 
membership than before; the new golf program has good membership and 
playing space has been provided through institutional advancement whose 
support would not be available if they did not care about the college and 
its students. The summer camp program is growing. 

9. The Consortium for Community College Development has invited my 
division to present results of our reorganization at the 10th Annual 
Summer Institute in Chicago this summer. 

10. Every area of the college is focused on improving our external image 
and getting the word out better than,before. 

What has happened to improve our image inside NECC: 

1. All of the external results affect our internal perceptions. 

2. The newly designed Academic Handbook is out and receiving positive 
comments. Looking better in our publications will help us present our- 
selves better internally and externally. 

3. A new recruitment video using students will be shown on campus at 
the First High School Counselor Event. It shows the college in a strong, 
positive image with an honest portrayal of our students. 

4. Nine of our faculty who have received notable awards will soon receive 
special recognition. 

5. The joint admissions programs are being strengthened with plans to 
use new scholarships to attract new students to the college. 

6. The mascot contest continues to build school spirit. More people voted 
than ever knew it existed. 

7. The business in the career development center is growing with 
evening advisement services being used more than ever. 

8. Participants in the college life and healthy living program have been 
growing, along with increased participation in student government. The 
student leadership development program engaged faculty and staff in 
nominating more than 60 students for the program. 

9. The learning accommodations center is viewed as a breath of fresh air 
for all who use it. The counseling center is available evenings and services 
for deaf and hard of hearing students continue as the best in the state. 

10. We continue to improve the scholarship award process in financial 
aid. 1,100 students were encouraged to apply through mailed applications. 


Loo 


© College meets nee 
students, strives to ¢ 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 


Impulse Editor 


olleges across the country 
menu, especially in the Ne 
students near the end of 
solicitations from these schools « 

The colleges promote excellen 
providing housing, sports and a1 
and dedicated faculty members to 

But selecting the right college 
scores, tuition, curriculum, locat 
higher education community. 

Students transferring to NEC( 
school. Many high school studen 
its open enrollment policy. 

“We give people an opportunit 
director. “We're not elitist, but t 
aren't some of the brightest.” 

Greenslade offered numerou 
transferred to prestigious four-ye 
able educational experience and 

After completing high scho 
military service with the Army a 

“The needs I had, small clas 
tuition, were all met at NECC,” h 
were excited about teaching and 
class. 

“I'm not sure that anyone, ot} 
image of NECC,” he said. 

After completing his courses, h 
a bachelor's degree. 

“At Harvard, I was judged bas« 
attended a community college,” 

Starks is currently working | 
behavior at Cornell. He said as | 
comparable to those offered to 
colleges, NECC students will rem 

Starks’ sister Penny, also gr 
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© Despite some prec 
students find NECC | 


By CAMILLE DUCEY & MAI! 


Impulse and Opinion Editors 


hile the search for a 
NECC, a number of sty 
over. While the college 
not choosing NECC in the first p 
education they receive, if not sor 
Renee Sprague, 25, liberal a1 
program for several semesters an 
“The college itself is very goo 
academic support, but I get a lit 
from younger students who have 
halls on break.” 
She said another negative aspt 
“The athletic program needs I 
said. 
Dave Charest, 25, journalism 
Amherst for two years before tra 
“I ran out of money,” he said. 
decided to enroll at NECC. The aca 
are juggling work and school and 
there’s really no place to go on ¢ 
Charest has been part of the Tc 
in many of its productions. 
“I had to make some adjustme! 
great,” he said. 
Charest has been accepted to 
vachelor of fine arts program. 
Jaime Bateman enrolled in NE 
is part of the joint admissions pr 
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»f community, 
negative attitudes 


s plentiful and varied as a Chinese 
land area. By the time high school 
r year, they receive three or four 
eek. 

femic programs, friendly campuses 
bgrams, state-of-the-art technology 
fe positive educational experiences. 
an awesome task considering SAT 
}d a college’s reputation within the 
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the college negatively because of 


Ernie Greenslade, public relations 
‘besn't mean some of our students 


monials from NECC alumni who 
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1 Starks, of Andover, completed 
ided to attend college. 

Yersonal attention and reasonable 
, Starks said his science professors 
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.n high school kids, has a negative 
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\izhly attractive transfer students. 
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Boston University where she earned a degree in television broadcasting. 
She now hires and organizes television crews covering the Boston Bruins, 
Celtics, Red Sox and New England Patriots. 

Other success stories include Sherri Bentebbal who enrolled at NECC 
when she was 27 and transferred to Smith College with a 4.0 average where 
she earned a degree in government. She returned to NECC to take computer 
courses before getting a job with the Boston Communications Group. The 
third time she returned was to hire students at one of the college’s job fairs. 

Greenslade said twice NECC graduates were chosen to receive transfer 
scholarships from BU. Each year the university gives the full scholarship 
out to two students worldwide. 

Merrimack College offers an engineering transfer program which 
accepts tuition on a state college scale to NECC graduates. A 1997 NECC 
graduate was recently featured in the Eagle-Tribune newspaper as a leader 
of a Merrimack College team that won a bridge building competition. 

On the other end of the educational spectrum, NECC offers the New 
Beginnings Program, a noncredit 12 week-training course to welfare 
recipients who would otherwise have difficulty finding jobs. 

The state funded program helps qualify participants for steady employ- 
ment with training in entry-level health care, human services and social 
services areas, and includes career placement as a follow up for one year 
after participants are placed in jobs. 

“NECC has so many different faces,” Greenslade said. “We are responsive 
to community needs in education and we step right up to the plate.” 

Greenslade also highlighted the joint admissions program which allows 
high school students transferring to NECC to simultaneously apply to 
Massachusetts state colleges and universities at reduced tuition. 

Those who participate in the program are guaranteed acceptance as 
juniors in schools such as Salem State, Bridgewater, Massachusetts College 
of Arts, the University of Massachusetts, BU and others, provided they 
graduate from NECC with the appropriate grade point average and con- 
tinue in a comparable program of study. 

With so many promising opportunities and testimonials to the excel- 
lence of the college's programs, the negative image remains perplexing. 

Some students feel that a limited athletic program, some outdated 
technology and a general feeling of not belonging are persistent factors 
contributing to the low image. 

Richard Steele, men’s basketball coach, said a factor in low recruiting 
problems to the athletic programs isin part] because NECC has no student/ 
athlete scholarships which other competing colleges offer potential play- 
ers. 

In an effort to make positive changes, President David Hartleb greeted 
students last fall with announcements of vast changes in administrative 
staff and vowed strong action aimed at improving the general health of the 
college. 


ce 
“Each of us has to believe in the college, 
act as though we care about it and our 
students and share what is positive with 
everyone we meet—that’s how over time we 
can turn around any negative perceptions 
that do exist.” 


Hartleb cited his goals as doing what was best for students, responding 
to community needs and enhancing technology as a teaching tool. 

Mary Ellen Ashley, vice president of enrollment management and 
student services, revamped and restructured student services tu reflect 
easier, more sensible planning with an emphasis on positive campus 
ambience through planned events and activities. 

Ashley said she hoped the changes would beef up enrollment and to 
“change the perception of NECC being more like a high school than a 
college.” 

Since changes take time, some students caught in the transition phase 
may never realize the benefits of those changes and others are not sure 
money is being spent in the most needed areas. 

The new distance learning program launched this semester affords 
students the opportunity to view and participate in classes on another 
campus, and appears to be another plus for the college’s technology. 

However, the $100,000 cost for the project has left some students 
wondering why they are still using outdated computers in the Mac labs that 
crash frequently and printers that take an inordinate time to produce 
results. PC’s are also using old Windows 3.1 software instead of the latest 
Windows '95. 

Changes are being made, albeit, slowly. But the very nature of a 
community college, its diverse population with specialized needs, may 
keep it in a category of its own. NECC’s reputation for quality education 
seems indisputable. It’s overall image may be the result of personal 
attitudes and experiences. 

“Image takes a long time to get where it is and it will take time and 
consistent focus to improve it,” Ashley said. "Each ofus has to believe in the 
college, act as though we care about it and our students and share what is 
positive with everyone we meet — that’s how over time we can turn around 
any negative perceptions that do exist.” 
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FOOD AND STUDY: Students enjoy outdoor seating in the Quad- 
rangle, calling for more chairs in the front of Bentley Library, another 
common area to hang out in between classes. 


“I think it’s better than high school. College is more serious, but a lot of 
people here are very immature. They don’t follow through,” Bateman said. 

She said a lot of students start out at the beginning of a class and drop 
out in the middle of the semester. 

“It really bothers me that kids who have financial aid don’t take college 
seriously,” she said. 

After going to a financial aid meeting, she got the impression if she was 
pregnant or on welfare, she’d get more money. Bateman explained that her 
mother is a single parent and she had to take student loans for her 
education. 

“have student loans to pay for college and I take it more seriously,” she 
said. 

Walter Studencki, radiology technology, is a nontraditional student 
who has worked at Lucent Technologies for 34 years and will retire in June. 

“I want to be able to do something more than work at a supermarket 
during my retirement,” he said. 


Studencki said he’s been taking courses for the past five years and is 
almost finished. 

He hopes to work on a per diem basis at Holy Family or Lawrence General 
Hospital as an X-ray technician. 

Studencki said he’s getting what he wants from NECC. He has no other 
college to compare to since he only had a high school education but said 
that the X-ray program is very thorough and the math center is really 
helpful. He also sees the benefit of the college for students with disabilities. 

But he does find some other students’ behavior childish and not serious. 

“At my age, the environment here looks a lot like high school,” he said. 

Carly Bedrosian spent one semester at Salem State and transferred to 
NECC because she didn’t want to live on campus any longer and the 
commute to Newburyport was too far. 

“NECC is closer and cheaper,” she said. “I come here to take my classes 
and I go home or to work. I don’t have to live here or spend any more time 
here than I need.” 

Bedrosian said the people at NECC are friendly and she likes the diversity 
between ages. She hopes to transfer to a business college in Boston. 

“I’m happy with what I’m doing,” she said. 

Anait Altunian, 18, international relations, graduated from Pentucket 
Regional High in West Newbury. She arrived here from Russia three years 
ago and attended Pentucket her junior and senior years. 

Altunian, of Merrimac, said guidance counselors at Pentucket encour- 
aged her to attend NECC. 

“The counselors at Pentucket do a good job promoting NECC,” Altunian, 
secretary of the student senate, said. “NECC does not have a good reputa- 
tion among high school students. But they really don’t know how the school 
works. The school is a good stepping stone for many people.” 

Jeremy Averill, 19, of Hampton, N.H., is a history major who graduated 
Tri-City Academy, Somersworth, N.H. Averhill said his sister went to a big 
college in Pennsylvania and found she didn’t like it. She came home, 
enrolled in the nursing program at NECC, and has found her niche. 

“My sister enjoys NECC, and she recommended it to me. It’s easily 
affordable and a short commute,” Averill said. 

“It’s not like high school at all. There are many opportunities here for 
students,” he said referring to the transfer options. “It’s a better way to go.” 


@ See STUDENTS, page 14 
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Students speak frankly about NECC experience 


@ continued from page 13 

Kate Bialobrzewski, 21, from Methuen 
said NECC was not seen favorably. 

“I didn’t want to go to NECC. It was 
looked upon as a school attended by people 
who did not get accepted at big schools, 
people who didn’t have ambitions. People 
attended NECC just to do something,” 

Bialobrzewski attended UMass-Amherst 
for a year and didn’t do well academically. 
She said there was a lack of intimacy with 
the teachers, where 500 students attend 
lecture classes. 

She took a year of and worked full-time. 

“I felt bad about myself, after the UMass 
experience. It was horrible. I lost confi- 
dence in myself,” Bialobrzewski, a former 
honor roll student, said. 

In the fall of 1996, she enrolled at NECC 
and has enjoyed the experience and the 
intimacy. 

“The career counselors and my adviser 
have been very helpful. I’ve been impressed 
by the teachers and especially enjoy my 
night classes. It’s nice having older stu- 
dents in the class. We have great discus- 


Area guidance counselors 


@ Schools promote NECC 
as springboard to 
students’ higher ed. 


By MARK BEHAN 


Opinion Editor 


ome negative attitudes about NECC 
S stem from high school students. Yet 
guidance counselors in surrounding 
towns Said there is a positive relationship 

Maureen Soraghan, Methuen High guid- 
ance department chairman, said there is an 
ongoing series of meetings between the 
faculties at her school and NECC. 

“We have a very positive relationship 
with NECC. A link is being developed be- 
tween the schools,” Soraghan said. 

Teachers from the English and social 
science departments at Methuen have been 
sitting in on classes at NECC, observing the 
teaching styles and methods being used. 

“One of our goals here at Methuen is to 
prepare students well enough for college 
courses, so they don’t have to take remedial 
courses upon entering NECC.” 

Bus loads of Methuen high students, 
who have been accepted at NECC for the fall 
semester, took their assessment tests here 
two weeks ago. These students will return 
April 16 to the college fora career workshop 
presentation. 


Planning to take the « S AT. 
e American Citizenship Exam ?? 


Want to learn to read both faster 
and better ? 


Does your child need help in math 
or reading? 
The Kenoza Learning & Test Prep Center at Northem Essex Community 


College has the right workshop at the right price!!! Check out our 6-week or intensive 
workshops thal are offered evenings or on Saturdays on the Haverhill campus. The 


cost is $129 for each workshop, plus materials fee. 


Ask us about our new Learning Center (opening in the spring) for academic skills 
remediation/enhancement for elementary and secondary school students. 


For timesidates, call 978-556-3613 for a brochure. 


and I get much more out of these 
classes,” she said. 

Bialobrzewski said working before com- 
ing to NECC gave her a greater appreciation 
of getting a college education. 

“It’s what you put into it,” she said. “You 
can receive a great education here.” 

Craig Blomberg, 21, of Newburyport, 
attended Southern Main Tech for a year 
after graduating in 1996. He visited a guid- 
ance counselor at Newburyport High who 
suggested he try NECC. 

“NECC has helped me find my focus. I’ve 
decided that I want to major in mass com- 
munications. Someday I'd like to work in 
the television field,” he said. 

“Coming to NECC was a great choice for 
me. It helps students become well ac- 
quainted with the college scene.” 

Flor Maldonado, 19, of Lawrence, moved 
from the Dominican Republic four years 
ago to Lawrence, where he graduated. 

“I came to NECC because I wanted to 
improve my English,” he said. “The pro- 
gram has helped my English improve, espe- 
cially in the labs. I'm very happy at NECC.” 


sions, 


“We hope and feel that students taking 
the assessment test and attending work- 
shops now will have an efficient transition 
to college,” Soraghan said. 

“The perception of NECC among 
Methuen high students is a positive one. 
NECC has grown and its programs have 
expanded. Soraghan said students know 
about the dual-enrollment program and 
are well aware of the many transfer options 
available at NECC. They know that if they do 
well at NECC, there will be seats available 
for them at four-year colleges.” 

“NECC is offered as a serious college 
choice for Methuen high students. The guid- 
ance staff and faculty at Methuen High are 
positively promoting NECC,” Soraghan said. 
“It’s a college where students are given 
time to mature ... and to explore different 
options. It’s also a great place for people to 
get a second chance.” 

Alice Shellhorn, Newburport High guid- 
ance director, said NECC is a positive option 
for her students. 

“It’s a wonderful opportunity for stu- 
dents to receive a college education and an 
incredible bargain,” Shellhorn said. 

Shellhorn and her guidance staff stress 
to students the importance of continuing 
their education beyond high school. 

In Haverhill, the second largest supplier 
of NECC students, Tom McGowan, high 
school guidance director, said the college 
provides students who are unsure of them- 
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PARNASSUS: Students Erik Wilson and William Miller submitted designs for the 
spring edition of the college’s collection of student writing and artwork. Wilson's piece 
will be featured on the cover and Miller's piece was-also submitted for consideration. 


Parnassus features artistic creativity at NECC. 


say image has improved 


selves a chance to grow. 

“The old phrase was, that one just settles 
for NECC,” McGowan said. “Back in the late 
“60s, only 50 to 60 percent of Haverhill High 
graduates attended college. Today, because 
of NECC, that number has increased to 80 
percent.” 


He said about one-third of the each 
year’s graduating class goes on to attend 
NECC. 

“It’s convenient for Haverhill students 
anda very affordable place to begin college. 
NECC has said to the marginal student: 
‘You can go to college.” 


Come to UMass Lowel 
take the StreS$ out of college math, 


Get the financial aid you need. 


Enroll this September, and UMass Lowell 
will offer to meet 100% of your financial need. 
It's part of our commitment to affordable, quality education. 


Earn while you learn. 


UMass Lowell offers hundreds of coop and internship jobs 
and a million-dollar Campus Work Program. 

And you can earn up to $10 an hour on a flexible schedule 
working right here on campus. 


Invest in your future. 


Census stats show people with a four-year degree earn 
close to $10,000 more than those with an associate’s degree — 
every year of their professional lives. 


Start now to make the numbers work for you: 
Call UMass Lowell at 

978-934-3930 ot 800-410-4607 

for information on your transfer options. 


One University Ave. 
Lowell, MA 01854 


LOWELL www.uml.edu 
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@ Heroin is becoming a 
popular drug among 
young adults 


By RHONDA MESSINA 
Staff Reporter 


eroin use is on the rise among young 
H people. Researchers believe the nar- 

cotic heroin has become more at- 
tractive to youths due to an increase of 
purity and a decrease in cost. 

The users of this new trend, can get high 
by snorting and smoking the drug, instead 
of injecting it into their veins. 

“Heroin has become a more accessible 
trend. People are more prone to experi- 
ment with heroin now that they can snort 
or smoke it, because they can get as high as 
the typical addict who shoots up,” said Jeff 
O'Malley a friend of an addict. 

Brad Clark, 23, of Salem N.H., knows a 
young man addicted to heroin. 

“Before his heroin problem, we used to 
be close friends. Jay and I were really tight,” 
Clark said. 

He said Jay will stop at nothing to get his 
fix and nobody knows where Jay spends his 
nights sleeping anymore. 

“But one thing is for sure, he is most 
likely stealing something or holding up a 
convenience store to get money to support 
his habit. It is so sad to witness someone all 
stoned out on heroin. It is like meeting the 
devil,” he said. 

Clark admits to experimenting with co- 
caine and said he will never try heroin. 

He is scared for Jay and wonders if he 
will get killed in the process to obtain the 
money for it. Moreover, Clark worries about 
his friend possibly overdosing. 

“Teenagers don’t realize how powerful 
heroin is, especially the high purity heroin 
that is on the streets now. They will get 
hooked on it and eventually go right down 
the tubes just like Jay. Take my word for it, 
a heroin “junky” is not a pretty site,” Clark 
said. 

The producers of the drug have made it 
more potent and have decreased the price 
to draw in more customers. As a result, 
heroin has become more attractive to use 
as wellas less threatening to contract deadly 
diseases or possibly overdosing because the 
drugs purity level makes it practicable to 
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snort or smoke. 


Experimenters who smoke or snort it 
can get just as high as those who inject 
themselves. The people who smoke or snort 
heroin choose to because they fear con- 
tracting the diseases HIV, AIDS and hepati- 
tis. 

But the users of this high purity heroin 
increase their chance of overdosing. 

“Lately, there has been a lot of overdoses 
due to the tremendous power of heroin. 
Many addicts are not used to the purity of 
it,” said Maggie Genewicz, RN-The Charge 
Nurse of Habit Management Institute of 
Lowell. 


She said the dealers are selling it on the 
streets at a cheap price because they know 
the person who buys it is going to get 
hooked. 

Carole Brown, a licensed independent 
clinic social worker at the Psychological 
Center in Lawrence said the reason for the 
increase in purity of the drug is based in 
marketing. 

“Supply and demand,” Brown said. “Up 
the purity, lower the price, and surely you 
will draw in a crowd.” 

Brown said that nowadays you are at a 
higher risk of becoming an addict by snort- 
ing or smoking heroin as opposed to a 


decade ago. 

The heroin being sold on the streets now 
has a purity level of approximately 95 per- 
cent. Its potency has increased dramatically 
compared to years ago. 

A decade ago, heroin had about a seven 
percent purity. 

“They have made this drug so powerful 
that even if you smoke or snort it you will 
get hooked,” Brown said. 

Snorting or smoking heroin is not new. 
People have been doing it since the '50s. 

The stigma of having to inject yourself 
with heroin is removed, though intrave- 
nous use remains popular among addicts. 


Traveling to Europe is cheaper than you think 


@ Enjoy the experience 
while learning about the 
world 


By ED ROBINSON 
Staff Reporter 


hose of you who think traveling to 
Europe is too expensive may think 
twice. 

For the past 50 years, Europe has been 
the most popular place for Americans to 
vacation. The reasons are obvious: history, 
heritage and culture. 

For years, college students have been 
crisscrossing Europe in search of adven- 
ture. Besides a good education, one of the 
most valuable investments in the future is 
a trip to Europe. 

The variety of people places and things 
to experience are almost endless. Exposure 
to the rest of the world provides an educa- 
tion that no textbooks can. In today’s global 
marketplace, international awareness and 
experience is invaluable. 


Though the days of Europe on $5 a day 
are over, it is still relatively cheap. Many 
think that a vacation to Europe would be 
over their budget, but this is not necessarily 
true. 

Airlines offer special student discounts. 
TWA gives a student discount of 20 percent 
to several major European cities as do other 
airlines that offer discounted rates. 

Also, the Student Travel Network gives 
students a discount of $395 off interna- 
tional airfares. 

There are many youth group tours as 
well. The most well known of these is AESU, 
which has been organizing trips for people 
ages 18-35 for over 20 years. This tour 
brings you through Europe with a group of 
your peers. Meals, accommodations and 
transportation are included. This offers a 
stress free vacation. 

Susan Fritz of Essex County Travel, lo- 
cated at NECC in the Spurk building, has 
been arranging vacation for students for 
several years. 

“Kids these days are full of adventure. 
More and more, it seems that young people 
are traveling abroad,” Fritz said. “Many 


leave things wide open, forgetting the group 
tour idea. They fill a backpack and cut loose. 
They take things as they come, and set out 
with almost no plan.” 

Almost everywhere a traveler can find 
youth hostels or cheap hotels which range 
from $10 to $20 per night. Camping is also 
popular and is even cheaper. Some places 
are even free. 

Finding inexpensive, good, filling food is 
not usually a problem either. Cheap restau- 
rants, cafes, and markets are abundant. The 
real penny pincher can just shop at super- 
markets and prepare the food themselves. 

Travel between the countries remains 
inexpensive as well. The public transporta- 
tion system, including trains, buses, and 
ferries, offer discounts to students. 

There are many different Eurail Passes 
offered at very inexpensive prices. A Eurail 
ticket allows the holder to freely take the 
trains anywhere in Europe for a specific 
length of time, depending on the price paid. 
A traveler can get on any train at any time 
and go anywhere. 

In addition to discount lodging, food 
and transportation, most museums and 


cultural events offer free or discounted 
rates to students. Student have the oppor- 
tunity to see master works of art and archi- 
tecture for next to nothing. 

Don’t forget that it doesn’t cost a thing 
to stroll along the shores of the Seine in 
Paris or wander amongst the ancient Ro- 
man ruins or stand on the coast of the 
Mediterranean Sea and breathe the fresh 
salt air. 

Nor does it cost a penny to capture the 
beauty of the Swiss Alps. You are com- 
pletely free to let the streets of any city pass 
beneath your feet. 

Most travelers don’t travel without a 
guide. There are several publications like 
Let’s Go Europe or Fodors, that give infor- 
mation about popular destinations. 

They have city maps, hotel and restau- 
rant information as well as ideas about 
what to do and see while you are there. 

The possibilities are almost endless, and 
all of these price breaks encourage students 
to go. Out of your budget? Maybe not. An 
unforgettable vacations lay just ahead as 
long as you plan and save carefully. Bon 
Voyage! 
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Homophobia 


@ Lecture will allow 
students to see that 

this prejudice still exists 
in American society 


By ROBIN NELSON 


Features Editor 


mophobia affects everyone, not just 

those with alternative life-styles. 

On April 16 at noon, Blumenfeld will 
give a lecture titled “Homophobia: How We 
All Pay the Price,” in the Student Center 
Theater. It will consist of a slide presenta- 
tion and a skit performed by volunteers 
from the audience. 

As a youth, Blumenfeld remembers be- 
ing harassed and abused by peers through- 
out his school years because of his sexual 
orientation. And as an adult, he said jobs 
were refused to him or were lost for this 
reason. 

“Anyone who steps out of their gender 
role is a potential target for homophobic 
harassment and violence regardless of their 
sexual orientation,” Blumenfeld said. 

He said everyone is locked into a gender 
role and homophobia is a way to insure 
this. 


E the eyes of Warren Blumenfeld, ho- 


“I think homophobia exist as a subset of 


sexism. It’s a way to maintain the sexes 
structure of society and to maintain the 


male dominate patriarchy of the culture,” 
he said. 

Gays and lesbians have become the scape- 
goat for the anxieties, fears and pressure of 
other groups, Blumenfeld said. 

Statistics show that homosexual youths 
are two to three times more likely to at- 
tempt suicide than other young people. 

Blumenfeld said he considered suicide 
at one time. Now he’s dedicated his life to 
making sure young people don’t have to go 
through the same suffering he had to en- 
dure. 

In 1971, Blumenfeld founded the Na- 
tional Gay Student Center in Washington, 
D.C. It still exists, but is now called the 
National Queers Coalition of the United 
States Student Association. He said he trav- 
els around the country helping students 
with their group projects. 

Governor William Weld signed a bill 
Dec. 10, which said no person shall be 
excluded from or discriminated against on 
account of race, color, sex, national origin 
or sexual orientation. It later became a law. 

A letter was sent to superintendents of 
public schools throughout Massachusetts. 
It said schools should amend existing anti- 
harassment policies to include prohibiting 
violence, harassment and verbal abuse di- 
rected against gay and lesbian students and 
those perceived to be gay or lesbian. 

“It’s important to make colleges, univer- 
sities and schools safe for people of all 
sexual identities, as well as all races, classes, 
and religions. When you have a climate of 
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HAPPY EASTER: Pioneer members from Lucent Technologies craft balloon 
characters for children seeking foster parents through the Mass. Department of 
Social Services at an Easter party sponsored by Lucent and local busine 


intolerance, that compromises the educa- 
tional environment,” he said. 

Blumenfeld teaches a course at Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts at Amherst called 
Social Diversity and Education. One of his 
assignments is for the students to wear a 
pink triangle button, which signifies gay 
liberation, on a visible article of clothing 
and to write about their experience. 


“A lot of the students won't wear the 
button because they don’t want to be con- 
sidered gay because the stigma still exist 
even on a ‘liberal’ college campus,” 
Blumenfeld said. 

He said a lot has changed since his years 
in school but improvement is needed be- 
cause homophobia is still very much alive 
and well. 


Knapsack: Its can be a pain in the back 


@ Back pain can be the 
cause of wearing a 
bookbag improperly 


By PAMELA DOHERTY 
Staff Reporter 


ollege students risk neck, shoulder 

and back pain by carrying heavy 

books on their backs, especially those 
with a full-course load. 

A trip to the NECC bookstore, wielding 
a scale, reveals the heaviest is approxi- 
mately six pounds with many others not far 
behind. 

Pick up “Principles of Accounting” — a 
six pounder — add the study guide, working 
papers, a notebook, etc. and combine it 
with all the other books you need. 

Now, throw it all into a book bag or 
backpack, sling it over your shoulder and 
trudge around campus. There’s a good 
chance you will experience some kind of 
pain or strain sooner or later. 

Backpacks are betterthan carrying books 
in your arms according to Dr. Eric H. Cut- 
ting of the Chiropractic Center in Amesbury 
Heavy book bags or backpacks — overfilled 
and slung over one shoulder — pose a 
problem because they distribute all their 
weight onto one side of the body 

This puts unbalanced pressure on the 
neck, shoulders and back, increasing the 
incidence of stress on the muscles and 
spine. While backpacks are intended to 
distribute the weight evenly across both 
shoulders, many students only 
strap, he said. 

“It’s a bad idea,” Cutting said. “It com 
presses the force onto one side.” 

Observing students around campus 
though, reveals that less than one-third of 
NECC students carry backpacks safely over 
both shoulders. 


use one 


Even those who use both straps may 
have problems due to the fit or quality of 
the backpack. Cutting suggests buying a 
better backpack with hip straps to take 
some of the weight off the shoulders, which 
allows the hips to support some of the 
weight. 

Student Sharon Arnofsky, business man- 
agement, has experienced pain from toting 
her backpack on one shoulder. She switched 
shoulders due to the pain and tries not to 
carry anything she doesn’t need 

“It’s very heavy, it’s very awkward and 
uncomfortable,” 
Arnofsky said. 

Tom Fredericks, | 
manager at Olympia 
Sports in Seabrook,NH, | 
said most students buy | 
a backpack based on | 
color, style and capac- 
ity rather than support, 
fit and padding. 

Prices begin around 
$20 for a model with 
little to no padding or 
support but you can 
pick up a good one in 
the $30 to $40 range. 
Fredericks pointstothe * 
Eastpak Ultimate Pack 
($59.99) as their most 
which com- 
and 
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popular 
bines both style 


comfort, and this one 

features hip straps 
“You never want it 

to go below your back 


It will get uncomfort 
able Fredericks said, 
referring to fit 

Next time, look for 
features like non-grip 
shoulder padding, full 
back padding and hip 
straps. Your back may 
thank you. 
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CALL 


781-768-7190 


TO 
REGISTER 


appointment. 978-556-3790 


is currently available for free counseling for students, Mondays 
and Thursdays, 5:30-8:30 pm, and other evenings and Saturdays 
through the summer, fall 1998 and spring of 1999 by appointment. 


Call the Counseling Center, F121, Student Center, to make an 
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Summer Session I: May 18 to June 26 
Summer Session I: June 29 to August 7 


REGISTRATION BEGINS APRIL 1 
* Undergraduate courses 


¢ Graduate courses in Nursing and Education 


¢ Both day and evening class schedules 


INTENSIVE COURSES 


Exciting 1, 2, 3 or 4 week courses offered 


Register and pay in full 


TUITION REDUCTION 


Register and pay in full by May 5 for ON} 


course and watve the $25 registration fee 


by May 5 for TWO 


courses and deduct $150 from your total ruit 
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Teacher learns 
from students 


@ Professor shares 
knowledge with 
students while 
learning from them 


By LON JACKMAN 
Staff Reporter 


ven on the worst of days 
Professor Jennie-Rebecca 
Falcetta can carry a smile. 


Falcetta grew up around a fam- 
ily of teachers and music buffs, 


which has led her to where she is 
today. She attended Gordon Col- 
lege in Wenham and went to 
Graduate school at Baylor Univer- 
sity in Waco, Texas. 

“T teach at the college level, 
because grade school doesn’t hold 
the ideas I would like to convey, 
but I’m also here for the challenge 
of learning myself.” 

The teaching experience, per- 
fecting of her own skills and com- 
munication with the ASL depart- 
ment, challenges her to get the 
message across. Falcetta also 
spends time with the PACE pro- 
gram, which offers help to stu- 


dents who are first generation 
college students. 

She can also be found in the 
writing center, giving help to those 
who have trouble writing. Some- 
times she is looked upon to give 
psychiatric help, through the read- 
ing of student papers, which isn’t 
in her job description, but she 
helps anyway, even though some 
of the students’ writings have a 
dark side because of childhood 
problems. 

Falcetta wishes that teachers 
in this country were revered the 
same as in other countries, such 
as in Asia where teachers have 
more respect. 

Like most adolescents growing 
up, Falcetta found refuge listen- 
ing to music. Through the pres- 
sures of grade school she placed 
her self into the group of her 
choice and listened to the punk 
pop groups of the ’80s. 


The Smiths and The Cure were 
a few of the bands she enjoyed, 
because they gave new sound to 
the congested mainstream music 
of her generation. 

“My mom and I think that life 
is a musical, made up of many 
songs,” Falcetta said. 

Her brother has been a huge 
influence on the music that she 
has come to appreciate. 

In her spare time, she said she 
enjoys reading and watching tele- 
vision. 

She said her favorite books are 
“Ulysses” by James Joyce, because 
it’s a well written story about a 
guy wandering through Doblin 
and “Possession” by A.S. Byatt. 

“South Park”, is one of her fa- 
vorite television shows and_— she 
also enjoys ‘X-Files’ because the 
stories are well written. 

“In all of us we wonder if there 
is something out there,” she said. 


Mike LaBella photo 
A GOOD LESSON: Jennie- 
Rebecca Falcetta uses her life ex- 
periences to relate with her stu- 
dents. 


Program helps students with psychiatric disabilities 


@ Supported Ed. 
program working to 
make a difference 


By MICHELLE VLAHAKIS 
Staff Reporter 


arie McDonnell, a sup- 
ported education special- 
ist at NECC, works with 


students who have psychiatric dis- 
abilities. She has been a faculty 
member for 3 years and has helped 
many students on campus. 

The Supported Education pro- 
gram offers different services for 
students such as, educational and 
emotional support, goal-setting, 
and academic and social skill re- 
finement. Their goal is to help 
students with neurobiological and 
psychiatric disorders reach their 
goals and stay enrolled in their 
educational program. 

McDonnell works with all kinds 
of students, who suffer from dis- 


Mental illness is not 
caused by past 
tramatic incidents. 
They are caused by 
chemical imbalances 


orders like Bipolar Disorder which 
is alternating periods of depres- 
sion. 

McDonnell said people with 
Bipolar Disorder have manic epi- 
sodes. At one moment they can be 
hyper, then the next very de- 
pressed. 

She also works with students 
who suffer from clinical depres- 
sion, which is severe depression. A 
student with this disorder would 
feel unmotivated and empty. This 
disorder is caused by chemical im- 


balances. 

Prozac, for example can be 
taken for this disorder. 

“Mental illness is not caused 
by past traumatic incidents. They 
are caused by chemical imbal- 
ances,” she said. She also said ill- 
nesses can be inherited. 

Supported Education program 
also encourages staff and faculty 
members to come to them with 
any questions they may have. This 
program is here to assist people in 
understanding students with these 
disabilities. 

McDonnell sees about 70 stu- 
dents a semester. She said stu- 
dents often comes to her through 
a referral process. 

“Students must be eligible, 
meaning they must have some 
type of disorder,” she said. “It has 
to have an impact on their educa- 
tion. Most importantly the stu- 
dent must actively participate.” 

McDonnell’s students have had 
great success rates. Unlike what 
people think, students with psy- 
chiatric disabilities are more likely 


to withdraw from violence. 

“People have associated psy- 
chiatric disorders to violence and 
this isn’t true,” McDonnell said. 

McDonnell only offers educa- 
tional and emotional support. She 
and the program are focused on 
education rather than therapy. 

A young female student has 
been seeing McDonnell for two 
years now. Within her two years 
she has received financial aid and 
support from McDonnell and the 
program. 

She is a 36-year-old single 
mother. 

McDonnell has helped her with 
pep talks and how to cope with 
schizophrenia. 

Schizophrenia has symptoms 
of paranoia and hearing voices. 
She was diagnosed 9 years ago. 

When she was 26 she started 
experiencing the symptoms. 

“I felt strange. I didn’t under- 
stand what it was. I thought you 
had to be a freak. 

“I felt like an outcast,” she said. 

Along with coping with her 


disability she attends NECC and 
raises a child on her own. 

“I gave birth to my son at 27, 
and I knew then it was time to be 
serious about my life,” she said. It 
is hard for my son to accept it, but 
he is doing well.” 

She takes medications like 
Clozaril which lessens the voices 
and paranoia. She also takes Zoloft 
which lessens the side effects of 
the Clozaril. 

These medications help, but 
they do not completely take away 
the symptoms of the disorder. She 
has been attending the Corner- 
stone Day Treatment Program for 
3 years. She feels that is support- 
ive, and it gives her flexible hours 
to work around. 

McDonnell has been a great 
help through school. McDonnell 
encourages faculty and students 
to come to her with any questions. 

With programs like this stu- 
dents can feel more encouraged 
and relaxed because they have edu- 
cational support from people and 
schools who care. 


Drinking, painting, looking at nudes, artwork 


HILADELPHIA (AP) — A woman with 
Pressns: hair and porcelain skin pulls 

off her clothing, strides confidently 
to the center of a stage and starts contort- 
ing her arms and legs this way and that. 

Adozen people sitting in straight-backed 
chairs at cheap tables watch closely, un- 
abashedly. They’re drinking beer. 

The woman giggles and poses. 

Beer? Nudes? Hold on. It’s not what you 
think. 

The woman is a studio-model-for-hire. 
The gazers? They’re artists, and 
Philadelphia’s new Art Bar is their new 
favorite watering hole. 

Three days a week, the bar supplies a 
model, and artists who are librarians, land- 
scapers and graphic designers by day bring 
their sketch pads to the laid-back, dimly lit 


@ Art Bar showcases models in a relaxed setting 


tavern with cheap beer. 

“This is like being back in art school. 
With beer. Sanctioned beer,” said 32-year- 
old Michelle Smith, a typical customer here. 

She studied fine arts, then realized she 
couldn’t make any money as an artist and 
found a job teaching elementary school. 

The Art Bar is about the only place 
frustrated artistic wannabes can do funda- 
mental studio art for free. The other option 
is enrolling in art school classes at $5 a 
session. 

“If you pay for a class, you feel like you 
damn better come up with something good,” 
Smith said. “Here, you just feel relaxed.” 

How can she not? The model chats up 


the artists during breaks, Bob Dylan and 
Elvis Costello songs roll out of the jukebox, 
Guinness and Rolling Rock flow freely. 

Even the biology major tending bar 
sketches a few lines when he’s not pouring 
drinks. It’s exactly the bohemian feeling 
owner David Simons sought when he came 
up the idea last year. 

He’s developed a place for folks who 
would never consider paying for an art 
class. 

“This presents itself, so you might as 
well try it,” Simons said. “They say, ‘Oh no, 
I don’t draw. But they come and try it a few 
times and they really get into it.” 

Unlike a session-for-pay, no teacher is 


Help Wanted: F/T or P/T 


¢ Lawrence Area * Bilingual English or Spanish ¢ Retail * Stock * Customer Service 


Donnelly’s School Apparel 
15 Union Street, Lawrence 


Apply in Person: 
Tuesday-Thursday: 2-5, Saturday: 10-5 


looking over their shoulders to criticize this 
shape or that line. Some artists sketch just 
a few lines. Others draw more elaborate 
color portraits. One experiments with a 
new Style. 

“It’s, well, to me, a lot freer. It allows you 
to express yourself more. Music seems to 
help, drinking sometimes seems to help,” 
said graphic designer Rose Drew, 32, as she 
waited for her usual, a vodka tonic. “It’s 
cathartic.” 

Simons hopes his drink-and-draw con- 
cept, plus the poetry readings, alternative 
music, pool league and $1.50 bottles of beer, 
will turn the Art Bar into a meeting place for 
the artists — and people with artistic bents. 

Gushed Dawn Marie Morpurgo, who ar- 
ranges the poetry readings: “It’s like ‘Cheers!’ 
for art.” 
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Blue Men enlighten 
without speaking 


@ Power of suggestion 
leads to different 
views of the performance 


By JODY CAREY 
Staff Reporter 


lue Man Group: “Tubes” is not your 

conventional theater performance. 

The indigo blue-faced actors and their 
fluorescent counterparts are sure to please 
an audience of all ages with their zany and 
nonconformist skits. 

This satirical comedy, uses music — with 
emphasis on percussion instruments — and 
modern technology to poke fun at modern 
cultural standards. 

Interpretations of the performance are 
totally subjective. The entire performance 


is done in mime, using only the power of 
suggestion and “The Universal Language of 


Mankind” — music (Longfellow) as a means 
of communication. 

The performance leaves guests walking 
away with their own interpretations. It’s 


highly likely no two guests will walk away 
with the same perceptions. 

Upon opening, the sparsely decorated 
set leaves the audience in suspense as to 
what lies ahead. The few visible props, 
electronic bulletin boards stationed to the 
left and right of the stage; large rolls of 
toilet paper; and what appears to be rubber 
lengths of dryer hose, suspended from the 
ceiling were intriguing. 

It wasn't until the entertainment was 
well underway, that | linked the subtitle, 
“Tubes,” with the props used in the produc- 
tion. 

“Tubes” defined means: for passage of 
secretion, excretion. Thus explaining the 
use of PVC pipes — plumbing lines, dryer 
hoses, large drums, the human body and 
multimedia tools, such as projection screens, 
film, and special lighting effects, as pas- 
sageways through which projected forces 
act and desired effects are produced. 

The splattering of brightly-hued paint 
balls, upon an artist’s canvas, projected 
from the actors mouth, is one method used 
to non-verbally attack today’s artistic cul- 
ture. 

Regardless of whether or not you catch 


the underlying theme, the cast will keep 
you immensely entertained with their wit, 
humor, audience interaction and carefully 
planned choreography. It’s not necessary to 
look to the deeper meaning of the cast's 
actions, in order to enjoy this original pro- 
duction. 

The Blue Man Group: “Tubes,” is now 
playing at the Charles Street Playhouse in 
the Boston Theater District. Since the the- 
ater is small, there's not a bad seat in the 
house. 

However, if you plan on sitting front 
row, center stage, dress casually. There’s a 
reason why they designate this as the pon- 
cho section. 


Where: Charles Street 
Playhouse, located at 74 
Warrenton St., Boston 
in the Theater District 
Night shows: Wed. & 
Thur. 8; Fri. & Sat. 7 
and 10; Sun. 3 and 6 
Cost: $39 and $49 


Park Lunch: it feels just like eating at home 


@ Great food and casual 
atmosphere make for 
pleasant dining 


By BETH WHITE 
Staff Reporter 


Te menu boasts that it it’s “where the 
sports crowd huddles.” Townies from 
Newburyport know there is more to 
the Park Lunch than that. Some make it 
their regular place to meet friends and 
basically do the “eat, drink and be merry” 
bit. 

But you don’t have to be a townie or part 
ofthe sports crowd to find enjoyment there 
The Park Lunch is a good place to huddle for 
anyone desiring good food at affordable 
prices. 

From first sight there is no mistaking 
this is a sport lover's establishment. Owner 
Mike Doyle has swathed the walls with all 
manner of sports paraphernalia. Colorful 
collegiate banners and pro pennants share 
space with pictures of past Newburyport 
High School athletic teams and a framed 
print of Mickey Mantle. 

You could sit up at the bar and indulge 
in a couple of beers ($1.85 domestic; $3 
imports) and watch a ball game on either of 
the two televisions hanging above, or you 
could get a table in the adjoining dining 
room and contemplate the menu that runs 
a broad range of sandwiches and dinners, 
including seafood, steaks and Italian dishes 

As far as fried clams go, they don’t come 
any better. The Park Lunch serves up a 
heaping plate of sweet, golden battered 
clams that, in both taste and serving size, 
can satisfy the seafood lover. The: dinner 
($11.24) is served with cole slaw and steak 
fries. Also offered are shrimp and scallop 
dinners (each $10.95) and a fried haddock 
dinner ($9.95). All their foods are fried in 

100% cholesterol and sodium free vegetable 
oil, Doyle said. 

The haddock can also be ordered butter 
baked in bread crumbs after 5 p.m. week- 
days and all day Saturday and Sunday 

For those more interested in turf rather 
than surf, the steaks are hand cut daily and 
are definitely worth trying. The 12 ounce 
filet dinner ($10.95) comes with a garden 
salad and steak fries. Smaller appetites can 
be appeased by the 8 ounce open steak 
sandwich, ($7.95) served on toast with fries. 


Park Lunch 

181 Merrimac St. 

Newburyport 

(978) 465-9817 

Smoking in bar 

Open 7 days for lunch, 

dinner & take out 

Reservations for parties 

of 8 or more 

Visa, Mastercard & 

Discover accepted 
Rating: kkk * 


Both are grilled to order and are tasty 
enough to eat without pouring on the A-1 
Sauce. 

The Park Lunch serves up 12 inch pizzas 
with a variety of toppings, with prices rang- 
ing from just cheese $5.95 to a loaded one 
at $8.50. Weekday diners can take advan- 
tage of the “Early Week Special,” which 
includes two free draft beers served with 
each pizza, Monday to Wednesday after 5 
p.m. 

Italian food lovers can choose from lasa- 
gna, vegetable or meat for $5.95, or order a 
spaghetti dinner served with either chicken, 
veal, sausage, meatballs or just plain sauce. 
All are ample portions and the prices range 
from $5.50 to $7.75 

The lighter side of the menu offers the 
choice of homemade soup & quiche, salad 
and quiche, or soup & salad combo’s. The 
prices range from $3.65 to $5.75 

The menu also abounds with a variety of 
sandwiches. If you're in the mood fora tuna 
roll, club sandwich, charbroiled burger or 
meatball sub, the Park Lunch can accom- 
modate you 

The service at the Park Lunch is both fast 
and friendly. You won't wait long in placing 
your order or in the serving and refilling of 
your drinks. The wait staff has worked 
there for years and know how to keep the 
customers happy 

Casual, friendly setting and tasty, af- 
fordable food: if these are your require- 
ments in a restaurant, then look no further 
than the Park Lunch. 


Thinking about 
transferring to another 
school, but your finances 
have you worried ? 


NOW OFFERING 


HALF-TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS! 


For both 
full- and part-time students. 


Bradford’s Transfer Coordinator 
Kathy Bresnahan 
can answer your questions. 


Bradford College 


For More Information 
Office of Admission 
Bradford College 

320 South Main St. 
Haverhill, MA 
01835-7393 

(978) 372-7161 

(800) 336-6448 


Website: http://www.bradford.edu 
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@ Thieving brothers 
exude charm and 
make being bad 
look so good 


By RENEE SPRAGUE 
Staff Reporter 


ank robberies, womanizing 
B and high priced hotels. A 

slice of American apple pie. 
That is all these brothers wanted, 
but they went about it with style, 
charm and some dynamite. 

“The Newton Boys,” the true 
story of the most successful bank 
robbers in American history, is an 
exhilarating film from start to fin- 
ish. The historical edge was fasci- 
nating, pulling viewers back to 
the rowdiness and glamour of the 
Roaring °20s. 

Differing from the gunslinging 
Bonnie and Clyde, and old west 
outlaw, Jesse James, “The Newton 
Boys” offer a friendly version of 
the old west criminals. 

Directed by Richard Linklater 
(“Dazed and Confused”), this story 
unveils a warm tale of four broth- 
ers who were loyal to each other 
and maintained a code of family 
ethics. 

It is as much a story of emotion 
and strength as it is of explosive 
American history. 

It is the diversity and loyalty of 
these brothers that win our like- 
ness and sympathy. The historic 
criminals are adorable because of 
their passion, humor, kindness, 
respect and, of course, money. 

Without concealing their iden- 
tity, the Texan brothers, Will, Jess, 
Dock and Joe Newton, robbed over 
80 banks from Texas to Canada 
and ended their career with the 


largest train heist in America. 
Managing to keep their faces off of 
Wanted posters, they robbed banks 
without grace and secrecy. 

It was they way they did their 
“business” that leaves us in awe. 
Hollering foolish wise cracks at 
neighbors awakened by dynamite 
blasts, they did their “business” 
about as quietly as a herd of charg- 
ing cattle. 

Defining them as “successful” 
robber’s simply means, they never 
killed anyone and surprisingly 
were never caught. 

The Newton brothers differ in 
personalities, offering a range of 
humor and wit. 

With his dreamy blue eyes, 
charming dimples and high-priced 
suits, one would never guess he 
was a crook. Pinkie rings, shiny 
Model-T’s and thick bill folds, the 
smooth talking and sly, Willis New- 
ton (Matthew McConaughey) por- 
trays the driving force behind these 
wacky robberies. 

With his brothers, Jess, Dock 
and Joe, the Newton boys flee the 
cotton fields and farm lands to 
pursue the American dream. 

Willis wins respect from his 
acquaintances with his amiabil- 
ity. Always staying composed, he 
carries himself with dignity and 
asuredness, even during his arrest 
in 1924. 

Posing as a high-class business- 
man, Willis, with his intoxicating 
Texan accent, has an infectious 
way of convincing his brothers 
and friends that robbing banks is 
just an everyday business. 

Willis says, “We are little thieves 
that are stealing from the big 
thieves.” 

They had no plans to hurt any- 
one and stood by their convictions 
as businessmen, just out to make 
a buck. 


Fox Pictures photo 


THIS IS A STICKUP: Skeet Ulrich aims to please in Richard Linklater’s “The Newton Boys.” 


Jess (Ethan Hawke) is the ani- 
mal of the group, spending his 
share of money on booze and 
women. Life is one big party for 
him. Looking at Willis as his idol, 
he is just along for the ride and 
will fulfill all of his older brother’s 
demands. 

Jess can be obnoxious at times 
but will win you over with his 
humor. With the brashness of im- 
maturity, he always wants to re- 
veal to the world what it is he does 
for a living. 

Dock (Vincent D'Onofrio), fresh 
out of jail, jumps at Willis’ idea to 
rob banks. Maintaining a lower 
profile in public, he appears more 


prominentas Jess’s sidekick amidst 
alcohol and women. 

Joe (Skeet Ulrich) exudes the 
most personality of the brothers. 
Intimidated into Willis’ career 
plans, the young at heart Joe robs 
with a guilty conscience. 

The better the boys get at their 
profession, the stronger Joe be- 
comes and offers level headed 
thought to the other three. 

Joe grows up right before our 
eyes, from an innocent boy whose 
cheeks redden in the company of 
flirty girls, to the man who charms 
woman and becomes a master at 
his trade. 

Willis was not alone in plan- 


ning his attacks. Assisted by the 
master bank robber himself, 
Brentwood Glasscock, they at- 
tacked banks at night with nitro- 
glycerin to blow up the safes. 

Glasseock, played very adeptly 
by Dwight Yoakam, with his witty 
remarks and drab looks offers hu- 
mor in the most unexpected situ- 
ations. 

The object of Willis’desires, 
Louise Brown, is played by Julianna 
Margulies of TV show “ER.” 


“The Newton Boys” is a refresh- 
ing piece of American history that 
tweaks our stereotypical image of 
the “old west” criminals. 


‘Lost in Space’ light years beyond the series 


@ Special effects 
and advanced 
technology are out 
of this world 


By CAROLYN DRAGO 
Staff Reporter 


espite a weak plot and 
tons of cliches, “Lost in 
Space” manages to be an 


entertaining film with thrilling 
action sequences, superior visual 
and sound effects and a smart, 
convincing cast. 

Director Stephen Hopkins’ in- 
terpretation of the campy ’60s TV 
series is thankfully far less gim- 
micky then other TV remakes that 
turn the sitcoms into satiric recre- 
ations, overexagerating them and 
basically hatcheting the sitcom’s 
personalities. 

“Lost in Space” focuses more 
on the the idea of the show, turn- 
ing a quirky sitcom in to a movie 
remake with a more serious tone. 

In other words, you will not 
hear the robot's familiar cry “Dan- 
ger Will Robinson, Danger” or see 
Penny and Judy retro clad watch- 
ing the men do all the work. 

The result is a film that is futur- 
istic, with the advantages of today’s 
more advanced technology. 

In the film, the Robinson fam- 
ily is on a 10 — year mission in 


space to locate a planet that can 
support human life. In their trav- 
els the ship is thrust through a 
“gate” which lands them in an 
unknown galaxy, and as the story 
goes, they become lost in space. 

In this uncharted area of space 
the Robinsons encounter many 
catastrophic situations involving 
unusual yet imaginative aliens and 
an unwelcoming planet. 

The characters in the film are 
really what create its substance, 
however. 

It stars William Hurt and Mimi 
Rogers as the Professor and 
Maureen Robinson. There is defi- 
nitely a chemistry between Hurt 
and Rogers in the film adding 
humor and a little romance. 

Matt Leblanc ascends from the 
air-headed male persona he plays 
on TV's “Friends,” playing the fear- 
less and devastatingly handsome 
pilot, Don West. Leblanc offers a 
lot to the role and suits the charac- 
ter perfectly. 

Heather Graham who starred 
in “Boogie Nights,” is particularly 
bland as Judy, the oldest daugh- 
ter, though delightfully her re- 
vamped character has received a 
brain. 

Lacey Chabert, better known 
as Claudia from TV’s “Party of 
Five,” plays the younger daughter, 
Penny with a spunky and rebel- 
lious edge putting a modern spin 
on the character. 

Jack Johnson as the young son, 


Will is charming, but gets lost in 
the shadows of the bigger actors. 
Gary Oldman plays wonderfully 
the evil as ever, Dr. Smith, who is 
involved in a covert operation to 
sabotage the Robinsons. 

The movie unquestionably 
makes up in creativity what it 
lacks in depth. The special effects 


Northern Essex Community College 


and inventive scenes helped bring 
in $20.5 million in its first week 
out, knocking “Titanic” from the 
top spot. 

The movie is much different 
from the series so if you expect to 


see the movie and get all warm 
and fuzzy from the nostalgia, it’s 
not going to happen. 

It’s loud and has plenty of ac- 
tion. Seeing it on the big screen 
definitely adds to the impact of 
the film but if you’re looking for 
phenomenal plot I suggest you 
save your money. 


CAREE 
DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER 


[ Employment Services 


ane | 


Career Counseling 

Full and Part Time Placement 
One Stop Job Search Workshops 
Computerized Job Searches 


[Cooperative Education 


Traditional Co-op 


Alumni Co-op 
Pre-Co-op 


[LFieta Placement Assistance 


> Resource Bank 


> Placement Follow-Up 


Come see us! 


Spurk Bidg. G300 
Tel. (978) 55 
Fax. (978) 556-3675 


[ Work-Study Assistance 


> Traditional Work Study Placement 
> “America Reads” Tutors (VY ork-Study) 
—— Community Service Work-Study 


[ Disney Opportunities 


Division of Enrollment Management and Student Services 


i 
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Spring fever 


hits campus 


@ Sunny 
weather leads 
to annoyance 
with college 
and work 


hat a tease the 90 — degree weather was. There 
were actually friendly people out on the streets 
enjoying themselves, which came as a surprise 


since so many grumpy people live in this area. 

Call it a case of Spring Fever, but I have never felt better. 
I wake up in the morning to the birds chirping and sleep at 
night to whatever makes the “peeping” noise. When break 
time comes at work, it is still sunny and those heavy, bulky 
sweaters have begun to find their space at the back of the 
closet. 

I love the Spring. It is a nice way to forget about those 
freezing days of two months ago, scraping the ice off of 
your windshield and cursing this God forsaken place we 
call New England. It is a time when black turns bright and 
like exfoliating your skin, getting rid of the old and 
bringing in the new. 

There is, however, a small number of people who | did 
not see enjoying the summer-like weather. These people all 
had suits on and were rushing from point A to point B in 
no time. The working class did not stop to enjoy the 
weather, they just kept pressing like an old iron. 

Why can’t people take five minutes out of their day to 
enjoy the Spring? The next thing you know it is going to be 
too hot and then it will be cold again. New England's 
weather is so unpredictable that once you get used to the 
way it is, it changes again. 

Working all the time can bring you down, and when it 
is nice out, the last place you want to be is inside. | say 
revolt, amend your schedule if you must, but get out there 
and enjoy it. Don’t waste your summer saying, “I should 
have” when you can say “I did.” 

On the days I didn’t work, I took full advantage of the 
weather. However, there is only so much you can do in 
March when it is 95 outside. So the obvious was done like 
getting ice cream, driving with the windows wide open and 
walking on the beach when no one is there. 

The best time to go to the beach is when every little kid 
is still in school and the cheese heads who are permanent 
fixtures on “the strip” are nowhere to be found. 

With just a few weeks left in the semester, I'm at the 
point where I don’t want to play at NECC anymore if it is 
nice outside. I would rather watch trashy talk shows, in- 
line skate and go to one of those lousy seafood places that 
let's you bring in your own beer (say Brown's in Seabrook 
N.H.). Then the reality check hits me and lets me know that 
there are only a few weeks left. 

In the meantime, get out there, after class of course, and 
enjoy it. Just be sure to watch out for frisbees. 


Drop off your 
answers in our 
Student Center 
newsroom today. The 
first 10 who get the 
most answers right 
win a free coffee at 
Jitters. 


Who sang these songs? 


. “Step By Step” 

. “Cum on Feel the Noize” 

. “The Final Countdown” 

. “Mickey” 

. “Dance Hall Days” 

. “Lost in Your Eyes” 

“When I See You Smile” 

8. “Too Shy” 

9. “If You Leave” 

10. “I'll Never Get Over You (Gettin’ Over Me)” 

See answers and winner's names in next issue. 
Answers to last weeks trivia: 1. Like a defective typewriter 
2. Jan 3. By French inhaling 4. Greased Lightening 5. The 
best dancer at St. Bernadette’s 6. Lorenzo Lamas 7. With 
relish 8. “Unless she were a hooker” 9. Miss McGee and 
Blanche 10. Maraschino No winners last issue. 
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‘Seinfeld’ finale still a secret 


@ Creators ask audience to keep 
quiet about final episode, which 
will air in May 


By LYNN ELBER 


AP Television Writer 


the wee hours of the morning on the 
sitcom’s finale, but now comes the tough part: keep- 
ing the ending a secret. 

Jerry Seinfeld and writer Larry David, who co-created 
the series, implored the studio audience to remain mum. 

“Larry's speech to the audience was ‘I have a dream. My 
dream is the TV audience that comes to the show on May 
14 will not know any of the details,”’ NBC executive Rick 
Ludwin said Thursday. 

Television viewers will enjoy the hour-plus finale more 
if it’s all a surprise to them, David told the crowd made up 
of family, friends and colleagues at CBS Studio Center. He 
wrote the final script. 

The studio audience did not see the final scenes, which 
had been pre-filmed as part of the secrecy effort. Actors and 
others involved with the show have signed confidentiality 
agreements. 

Filming on the last episode got took a total of about five 


] OS ANGELES (AP) — The “Seinfeld” gang labored until 


hours. Then the celebration began. 

“Out came the cigars, the champagne and the hors 
d'oeuvres. | left at 3:30, but they were still going strong,” 
said Ludwin, who helped develop “Seinfeld” in the late 
1980s. 

The mood was warm, said NBC Entertainment President 
Warren Littlefield. 

“You're all here tonight because you're part of this 
show, part of making us as successful as we were,” Seinfeld 
told the audience before filming began. 


The comic, who co- 
created the show that 
bears his name and 
who decided it was time to end it, also joked that being 
invited to the filming gave audience members bragging 
rights. 

“You are the center of the universe on this night,” 
Seinfeld quipped, according to Littlefield. , 

Seinfeld and co-stars Jason Alexander, Julia Louis-Dreyfus 
and Michael Richards clearly felt the emotional weight, 
Littlefield said. 

“As the cast was introduced and came out to take their 
opening bows, there were tears and really heartfelt hugs 
and embraces for all four principal cast members,” Littlefield 
said. “They said, ‘Let’s start the show.” 

NBC, anxious to keep the heart of its powerhouse 
Thursday night line-up, had offered Seinfeld an estimated 
$5 million per episode for next year. But he decided in 
December against another season. 
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LEATIN'? 


HAROLD® Dip You SPILL 
COFFEE GROUNDS ALL OVER 
THE KITCHEN FLOOR AGAIN P? 


ARIES: (March 21 - April 20) 
Don’t believe everything you 
hear; make sure to check 
sources and facts. Work at stay- 
ing debt free. There may be a 
confining relationship which 
has been on your mind for 
some time. Give yourselfsome 
breathing space to think 
eyt which approach you 

to take. 
TAURUS: (April 21 - 

ay 21) 

This week may 
bring a difficult 
problem. Keep- 

ing your perspective will help you to hold your temper and 
avoid any unnecessary blowups for such trivial problems. 
Later, you may feel a bit unsure of your next step, give it 
time and it may take care of itself. 

GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) 

Love is in the air this week. It’s quite possible that you 
may find yourself in the midst of a new and exciting 
relationship, or finally seeing a romantic possibility which 
has been right under your nose. If you already have a 
committed sweetheart, the sparks are going to fly. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 

Moderation in your life-style is the key to making it this 
week. Spending time with children will keep your feet on 
the ground and possibly see things in a different way. Your 
craving for something new and exciting may have a 
negative effect on what you hold dear. 

LEO: (July 24- Aug. 23) 

Old memories may be stirred up this week, and you may 
have a hard time putting your finger on just why this is so. 
Try to explore your feelings to the best of your abilities, and 
make an effort to look for the silver lining in that cloud over 
your head. 

VIRGO: (Aug. 24 - Sept. 23) 

Your energies are magnified during the week, but be 


.. AND BEFORE You ANSWER 
REMEMBER THAT HONESTY 
(5 THE BEST POLICY. 
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UH... GULP... WHAT'S THE 
SECOND BEST POLICY?? 


careful just how you use the power. Don't use this energy 
for destructive ends, or else you may find these negative 
vibes coming back to haunt you, twofold. The weather, 
oddly enough, may have a rejuvenating effect on you. 

LIBRA: (Sept. 24 - Oct. 23) 

Take into consideration those things which you value 
most and put your energy behind it. Use your financial 
resources responsibly. Attending to details about money 
will save you from wasting time and money later on. An 
opportunity for wealth has strings attached. 

| SCORPIO: (Oct. 24 - Nov. 22) 

This week you may be inclined to take a deep look at 
your philosophical approach to life, It may be time to shift 
your long held views in order to come up to date with your 
maturity level. Accept any praise coming your way about a 
job well done, but don’t let it go to your head. 

SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 23 - Dec. 21) 

There may be anxieties just beneath the surface which 
wreak havoc on your physical and mental health. Look to 
positive long-range plans in order to subdue your anxiety. 
Take changes in stride and you will see that something new 
may just suit you better. 

CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 20) 

Compassion and flexibility is essential during the week. 
It may be hard for you to watch someone you care for 
wallowing in self-pity, but there isn’t much you can do 
about it. The way you approach solutions to a problem may 
not be the way others do. Set your sights on the future. 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21 - Feb. 19) 

A more assertive approach in the workplace will win 
points with someone higher up who is watching you. 
Maintain your cool and coworkers will be impressed also. 
If the information coming to you seems confusing, take 
time to analysis everything before deciding anything. 


PISCES: (Feb. 20 - March 20) 

Don’t undertake a project this week that you are not 
equipped to do properly. It is very important to recognize 
your limitations. Don’t take yourself so seriously, or else 
things will cease to be enjoyable. 


pril is filled with a number of activities at 
A“ gym. Gather up a few buddies for 3-on-3 basket 
ball competitions, learn how to better defend your- 
self or learn how to develop great abs in just 20 minutes. 
The sounds of New Orleans style jazz will spread 
across the campus during Sunday's concert featuring 
the Big Easy Jazz Band. The show is from 11 a.m. to 2 
p.m. at the Bentley Library. Tickets are still available for 
the show and a brunch of eggs, waffles, pastries, fruit, 
breakfast meats and beverages. General admission 
tickets are $15, and $10 for students. 
As for other events happening on campus, check 
out our calendar: 
April 15 - 24 
V 3 vs. 3 Basketball: sport & fitness center, 12 -1 p.m. 
April 15 
V Heart Healthy Cooking: Lawrence atrium, noon. 
Presented by Claudette Novak, registered dietician. 
V Self Defense Techniques: gymnasium, sport & fit- 
ness center, 10 - 11 a.m. 
V Aerobics: sport & fitness center, 11 a.m. 
VY 20 Minute Abs: gymnasium, sport & fitness center, 
11:05 - 11:25 a.m. 
April 16 
V Advanced Body Sculpting: gymnasium, 11:05 - 11:45 
a.m. Dumbbell workout using 5, 10 and 15 pounds. 
April 17 
V Frisbee Golf: outside the sport & fitness center, noon. 
April 19 
V Big Easy Jazz Band & Brunch: student center cafete- 
ria, 11 a.m. Featuring international jazz clarinetist Sammy 
Rimmington. Admission is $10 for students and $15 for all 
others, which includes cost of brunch. 
April 21 
V Advanced Body Sculpting: gymnasium, 11:05 - 11:45 
a.m. 
April 22 
V Self Defense Techniques: gymnasium, 10 - 11 a.m. 
V Aerobics: sport & fitness center, 11 a.m. 
V 20 Minute Abs: gymnasium, 11:05 - 11:25 a.m. 


April 23 
V Advanced Body Sculpting: gymnasium, 11:05 - 11:45 
a.m. 
April 24 


V Aerobics: sport & fitness center, 11 a.m. 
¥V 20 Minute Abs: gymnasium, 11:05 - 11:25 a.m. 
V Softball: sport & fitness center, noon. 
¥ Stillpoint Dance Performance: sport & fitness center, 
8 p.m. 
April 25 
V Family Fun Festival: outside sport & fitness center, 
10 a.m. - 3 p.m. Music, games, prizes, food, and more. 
V Stillpoint Dance Performance: sport & fitness center, 
8 p.m. 
April 27 
V Self Defense Techniques: gymnasium, 10 - 11 a.m. 
V Body Sculpting for Beginners: gymnasium, 1:05 - 
1:45 p.m. 
V Fitness Walking: sport & fitness center, 12 - 1 p.m. 


G6 Mungo City” - Spacehog: Glam rock is back and 
Spacehog are leading the way with this hot single from its 
second album, “The Chinese Album.” With influences such 
as T. Rex, David Bowie and Sweet, Spacehog are taking what 
we learned in the '70s and adding a "90s twist on things. 

“Adia” — Sarah McLachlan: McLachlan is gaining mo- 
mentum with the success of her latest album, “Surfacing,” 
and the singles she has yielded from it. This song is pure, 
moving and cryptically haunting, making it one of the 
coolest songs on the radio today. 

“Uninvited” — Alanis Morrissette: The angry Canadian 
is back with her single from the upcoming movie, “City of 
Angels.” Morrissete has lost her edginess, but not her touch 
and has created a lovely song with this effort. Her new 
album is due out in September. 

“Ray of Light” - Madonna: She is crazy that Madonna, 
burning up the charts with a hot new album, two singles 
and lining out a load of movie deals. This song pierces right 
through you and has the amazing ability to stick with you 
all day long. 

“Miss Misery” — Elliot Smith: Folk, rock and romance 
combine to make this Academy Award nominated song a 
staple on both alternative and top 40 radio stations. Smith 
tells a tale and, unlike most of the songs on the radio today, 
tells it like it is. A great job for his first time out. 

“Wrong Thing Right Then” — Mighty Mighty Bosstones: 
From the “Meet the Deedles” soundtrack, the Bosstones 
have given life to a previously unreleased song. This is a 
nice change from the recent overplay of the last album and 
is slowly, but steadily eating up college radio. 

“Too Close” — Next: A classy jam about what happens 
when the girl of your dreams makes her way into your 
heart. The catchy chorus will have you singing all day long. 


" 
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Todd Hart photo 


THROWING HEAT: Kevin Wain unleashes a fastball during a 
doubleheader against Manchester Community Technical College. 
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@ Winning bya 
combined 44-20 
score, team hopes 
its roll continues 
By TODD HART 


Sports Editor 


he NECC baseball team has 

| continued to impress, im- 

proving its record to 4-1 since 

their loss against Tampa, which 

did not count in the standings, 
over spring break. 

The Knights used strong hit- 
ting and pitching to beat a tough 
Tufts JV team, 9-5, sweep a double- 
header from Naugutuck Valley 
Community Technical College and 
split a doubleheader with Mass 
Bay Community College. 

In the doubleheader against 
Mass Bay, NECC took the first game 
with a rally in the middle innings 
but was defeated by one run in the 
second game, ending the Knight’s 
four game winning streak. 

Mass Bay proved too tough for 
NECC as they scored seven runs to 
NECC’s six to split the double- 
header. 

Jim Gray had a strong game at 
the plate going 2-for-3 and scoring 
three runs. Both Jack Glazebrook 
and Jeremy Purington continued 
to impress at the plate with two 
hits apiece. 

Despite 12 strikeouts, starting 
pitcher Lenny Carter picked up 
the loss dropping him to 0-1 on 
the season. Carter let up seven 


runs, four unearned, on seven hits 


over seven innings. 

“We did take a little step back- 
ward on Sunday, but I would like 
to think it was because we were 
tired after the doubleheader,” 
Coach Mike Caravella said. “De- 
fensively we have to pick it up.” 

First baseman Mike Gorman 
agreed. 

“We definitely have to work on 
our defense, that is one of our 
weak areas,”-he said. 

“We've had way too many er- 
rors this season,” Purington said. 

Despite the set back, Caravella 
said his team has improved since 
the beginning of the season. 

“I think we are pretty steady 
right now,” Caravella said. “We 
are improving on a daily basis.” 

Earlier in the day, the Knights 
scored two runs in the first inning 


to tie the game at 2-2, and really 
came on strong in the second and 
third innings to defeat Mass Bay 
11-5. 

Chris Twombly, Gene Mondalto 
and Gray all reached base on three 
consecutive errors by Mass Bay, 
the third scoring Twombly. 

Mondalto then scored ona field- 
ers choice by Carter to make the 
score 4-2 in favor of NECC. 

Mike Gorman lifted a single to 
center field to score Gray and 
Carter and end the scoring in the 
third with the score 6-2. 

Brian Angelari started off the 
third with a single and advanced 
to second on an error by the short- 
stop. Twombly then reached on a 
firstbaseman’s error. 

Gray was hit by a pitch to load 
the bases and Purington added a 
single to drive in Angelari making 
the score 7-2. 

Carter followed Purington and 
had the hit of the day, a grand 
slam home run, his second of the 
season to end the Knight’s scoring 
at 11-2. 

Kevin Wain pitched a complete 
game to pick up the win, with six 
strikeouts and letting up five runs 
on six hits over seven innings. 

Caravella said the pitching has 
come along since the beginning of 
the season. 

“We are really starting to 
stretch out the arms,” he said. 
“Instead of asking them to go a 
couple of innings we are asking 
them to complete games.” 

“The pitching staffis really com- 
ing together,” Gorman said. 

Earlier in the weekend, the 
Knights swept a doubleheader 
from Naugatuck Community Tech- 
nical College. 

The Knight’s hitting and pitch- 
ing were near perfect in the first 
game against Naugutuck as NECC 
cruised to a 12-1 win. 

Dan Farnham was perfect at 
the plate going 2-for-2 while 
Glazebrook, Purington, Carterand 
Mike Caron all went 2-for-4. 

The Knight's scored one run in 
the first when Carter doubled to 
drive in Glazebrook who singled 
to lead off the inning. 

The men’s bats were on fire in 
the second as they broke the game 
open with seven runs while bat- 
ting through the order. 

Angelari started the barrage in 
the second inning with a single to 
drive in Farnham, who reached 


base with a triple, making it 2-1. 
Glazebrook made the score 3-1 
driving in Kevin Barry witha single. 

The Knights increased the score 
to 4-1 when Purington singled in 
Angelari. 

Mike Reilly added another run 
with a bases loaded walk, sending 
Caron across the plate. 

Gorman and Farnham were 
both hit by pitches with the bases 
loaded driving in Glazebrook and 
Purington respectively to make 
the score 7-1. Kevin Barry finished 
off the scoring in the second with 
a sacrifice fly scoring Reilly. 

NECC picked up three more 
runs in the third inning with a 
double from Carter and single from 
Gorman. They finished their scor- 
ing in the fifth, with one run ona 
triple by Farnham. 

Gorman picked up his second 
win, with a complete game pitch- 
ing five innings. Gorman let up 
one run on two hits, with two 
strikeouts. 

“We are starting to swing the 
bats and we are hitting the ball 
well,” Caravella said. 

Inthe second game, the Knights 
had a tougher time with 
Naugatuck winning 12-9. 

Purington and Reilly both had 
strong games going 3-for-5 and 3- 
for-4 respectively. 

The Knight's bats were quiet in 
the first and second innings, only 
registering two hits through both 
but they came alive in the third 

NECC scored four runs in the 
third and three in the fifth inning, 
but broke the game open in the 
top of the seventh to pull away for 
the win. 

Reilly started off the inning 
with a double, his third hit of the 
game. Farnham then moved Reilly 
to third with a sacrifice fly 

Caron was hit by a pitch and 
then stole second base to give the 
Knights men on second and third. 
Wain then knocked in Reilly and 
Caron with a two-RBI hit. 

Angelari added to that with 
another RBI giving the knights 
three runs inthe inning. Purington 
knocked in Angelari and 
Glazebrook to end the scoring in 
the seventh and securing the 
Knight's win. 

“We are playing well right now 
and the season is going pretty 
good,” Caron said. “We are still 
not where we want to be but we 
are working really hard.” 


Golfers look up to par this spring 


@ Newly formed 
team hopes to play 
well 


By TODD HART 


Sports Editor 


he NECC golf team will look 

to surprise and impress a 

number of opponents with 
depth and talent this spring un- 
der a new coach. 

Coach Donna Johnson has 
about 13 players on the squad 
ranging from beginners to very 
experienced golfers. 

“It’s really a good turnout for 


the first season,” Johnson said. 

Johnson looks for the team to 
be very competitive this season 
with at least five top players with 
low handicaps including Jon 
Desrocher, Jonathan Marcoux, 
Matthew Cox, David Pecorado and 
Mark Duquette. 

“I'm looking to get a lot of 
practice and experience for other 
courses,” Cox said 

Added Jon Pickles, who has a 
six handicap, “I’m just looking to 
get better during the year, but 
mostly | am just here to have fun.” 

Both Pickles and Cox believe 
the team should have a very com- 
petitive season with a number of 
strong players. 

Johnson said she must rank 


the top five players for each match 
and these players look to be the 
frontrunners. 

The top four scores from the 
top five players are used to deter- 
mine what college is the winner of 
the match so these players will be 
looked upon to carry some of the 
load. 

Brian Anthony, Craig Blomberg, 
Jon Luna and Daniel Merz will also 
be looked upon to contribute 
heavily to the team. 

“Any of these players could be 
up in the sixth and seventh spot,” 
Johnson said 

Even though she has to rank 
the top five players foreach match, 
Johnson stressed that any player 
from number one to number thir- 


teen is eligible to qualify for 
postseason play. 

“Everybody's individual score 
matters for the postseason so ev- 
ery player should be trying to play 
their best,” Johnson said. 

Johnson, who has coached at 
the collegiate level before with a 
women’s softball team here at 
NECC, said she is anxious to begin 
the season. 

“I’m really excited to be able to 
give these players an opportunity 
to play golf at NECC,” she said. 

There are only two matches 
scheduled for this season. Johnson 
said the first match will give her a 
chance to look at the other col- 
leges in comparison and also to 
evaluate NECC’s talent. 


Brian Anthony, Andover 
Craig Blomberg, Newburyport 
Matthew Cox, Haverhill 

Jon Desrocher, Methuen 
Mark Duquette, Haverhill 


Jon Luna, Boxford 

Glen Madore, Newton, N.H. 
Jon Marcoux, Bradford 
Daniel Merz, Freiburg, Germany 


David Pecorado, Andover 
John Pickles, Methuen 
Jeff Tibbetts, Newton, N.H. 
Joe Tufts, Haverhill 
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@ Pawtucket Red Sox GM will be 
the featured speaker at the May 30 
graduation ceremonies, 


By TODD HART 
Sports Editor 


G6 Follow your dreams,” is the message Lou 
Schwechheimer, Pawtucket Red Sox general man- 
ager, will push at next month’s commencement 

exercises. 

Schwechheimer, the PawSox general manager, has at 
least one thing in common with the graduates: he also 
received a degree from NECC. 

Schwechheimer said he will speak about his “journey” 
from Haverhill to Pawtucket, R.I., experiences along the 
way, the next phase of his journey and today’s business 
world. 

“Anything is possible no matter what age you are if you 
are willing to apply yourself and set high standards,” he 
said. 

His journey began after graduating from Newburyport 
High in 1975. He started at NECC unsure what he wanted 
to do with his life. At the college he found many great 
people who tested him, told him to look at the big picture 
and taught him to apply himself. 

“I went into Northern Essex with a vague idea of what 
I wanted to do and the school gave me direction,” he said. 
“It paved the way for graduate school.” 

After wrapping up his degree, Schwechheimer trans- 
ferred to the University of Massachusetts at Amherst, and 
earned a bachelor’s degree in communications. 

During his junior year in 1978-79, Schwechheimer 
began an internship with Pawtucket. He turned down a 
chance to work for the Boston Red Sox and opted for 
Pawtucket, where he served as an intern in the summer. 

After graduating from UMass, he was hired full-time as 
Pawtucket’s public relations director. Soon after he took 
part of one of the most famous sports events in history 
April 18 - 19, 1981: a 33-inning game between Pawtucket 
and the Rochester Redwings, the longest baseball mara- 
thon in the history of the sport. 

After 8 hours and 25 minutes, Pawtucket finally scored 
another run, pulling out a 3-2 win. Following the 32nd 
inning, the game was called off after midnight and contin- 
ued at a later date. 

About 260 members of the media, from as far away as 
London and Japan, descended on McCoy Stadium after this 
bizarre game. The New York Times, Sports Illustrated and 
Time sent reporters and photographers. 

“That was the team’s first real opportunity with media 


on the national level,” he said. “It was just magic.” 

A few years later Schwechheimer was promoted to the 
club’s vice president before taking his job as general 
manager. 

At that time, he and PawSox President Michael Tamburro 
were invited by Commissioner A. Bartlett Giammatti to 
accompany him and New York Yankee manager Stump 
Merrill on the first goodwill tour of Moscow with a mixed 
team of major and minor leaguers. 

“It was a great time, we had a chance to spread goodwill 
and it has been a nice ride ever since,” he said. 

During the years, Schwechheimer has seen many play- 
ers make pit stops in Pawtucket and go onto successful 
major league careers, like Mo Vaughn, Roger Clemens, 
Mike Greenwell and Wade Boggs. 

As general manager, Schwechheimer’s primary duty is 
to oversee the day-to-day operations of the club, but he also 
has the duty of prepping the minor league players for the 
jump to the major leagues. 

“Our main focus is to get our players first class experi- 
ence so they can get a chance to play in the big leagues,” he 
said. 

Schwechheimer said his goal when he first joined the 
Pawtucket organization was to eventually work as a public 
relations director in the major leagues. Schwechheimer 
called a person he knows at Fenway Park and inquired 
about a job with the team. 

About five years later, he was offered this onetime 
“dream job,” but turned it down, electing to continue 
overseeing the Sox’s Triple-A club. 

Schwechheimer said there are a lot of talented people 


working to take the next step, but many, after working at - 


Pawtucket for a time, decide they want to stay. 

“We all try to create a truly magical feeling,” he said. 
“But you want to make sure you make the right decisions.” 

Schwechheimer said former NECC athletic director Carl 
Beal, who retired two years ago, put him on the road to 
success. Beal supplied him with contacts Schwechheimer 
would need to get involved in the organization and encour- 
aged him to dream big dreams and make them happen. 

“I would not be where I am today if it was not for Carl 
Beal,” he said. “He is the model of the true teacher and true 
administrator.” 

While the college may not be glamorous in the eyes of 
some of today’s students, Schwechheimer has a different 
viewpoint. 

“It is a wonderful place to provide direction,” he said. “It 
is the beginning of the journey for young students and for 
older students it can be either the beginning or the end. It 
can’t be all things to all people, but it worked for me and 
a lot of other people.” 

Schwechheimer said students who are unsure of what 
they want should look at the big picture, set high personal 
goals and standards and make sure they enjoy the job they 


File photo 
SPEAK UP: Lou Schwechheimer, an NECC graduate and 
Pawtucket Red Sox GM, will be the commencement 
speaker on May 30. 


get. 
“I never feel, even after 20 years, that lam actually going 


to a job when I wake up,” he said. 

People must be willing to work hard, do extra work and 
work long hours, Schwechheimer said. Nobody will just 
hand out the opportunities. People have to create opportu- 
nities and commit to doing their best. 

He is proud to be part of an “outstanding” organization 
and to help bring the PawSox back to respectability. 

When he first began working at Pawtucket, the team 
was almost bankrupt and attendance was low. Working 
with the team president, owner Ben Mondor and staffers, 
Schwechheimer helped make Pawtucket one of the top 
organizations in the league. 

“It is tremendously satisfying that these people had 
faith in me as a person to let me run with my dreams,” he 
said. “Nobody deserves to be singled out though because all 
have contributed over the years. 

“It is very gratifying to see how much has changed from 
having maybe 300 to 400 people in the early days, to now 
having 6,000 people and standing room only,” he said. 


Playing baseball is his life 


@ Lenny Carter loves the 
game, working hard at 
being a team leader 


By TODD HART 
Sports Editor 


sense of the word. He eats, sleeps and 
thinks baseball. 

A graduate of Pinkerton Academy in 
Derry, N.H., Carter has been competing in 
sports since he was about 6 or 7 years old, 
but did not get into baseball until a later 
age. 
“When I got into high school I really 
started to get interested in baseball,” he 
said. 

Carter also played soccer and basketball 
his first three years at Pinkerton but aban- 
doned both in his senior year to concen- 
trate solely on baseball. 

“I was always better at baseball,” he said. 
“I put a lot more time and effort into it so 
the decision was easy to play just baseball.” 

That decision payed off for Carter as he 
was named MVP ofthe Vermont/New Hamp- 
shire all-star game and was named to nu- 


L Carter is baseball in the truest 


merous all-star first teams. 

Carter believes his strongest qualities 
on the field are his good work ethic and 
eagerness to learn new things. 

“I try to put in a lot of time and effort in 
practice and games,” he said. “I think take 
criticism well too.” 

“Lenny’s a true ballplayer,” said team- 
mate Mike Gorman. “He comes to win 
everyday.” 

Despite having a good all-around effort 
at the plate and on the mound, Carter said 
he has to work on the little things if he 
expects to get better. 

“T really have to work on my mechanics 
and my batting because I tend to get over- 
anxious sometimes,” he said. 

Carter attributes the team’s success to 
the large number of players who have been 
contributing and the focus from the coaches. 

“We have been playing really well, sur- 
prising some teams and a lot of players are 
coming through for us,” he said. 

“The coaches are really working hard to 
bring the program back to where it was a 
few years ago too,” he said. 

Like many athletes these days, Carter 
has a ritual he makes sure he goes through 
before every game. 

“I try to wear the same undershirts for 


every game and do the same things at bat 
and on the mound,” he said. 

Looking for something to do between 
the fall and spring baseball seasons, Carter 
decided to coach a fifth and sixth grade 
basketball team of which his younger 
brother was a member. 

“I had helped coach a tournament last 
year so when | had the chance to do it this 
year | did,” he said. 

The experience of coaching this team 
was valuable to Carter because coaching is 
one of the many things he would like to get 
involved in after he gets his degree. 

A liberal arts major, Carter might like to 
become a teacher or get a job in sports 
management after college. 

While education was not his first prior- 
ity coming to NECC, he said his view has 
changed because he knows the importance 
of a good education later in life. 

“One of the major reasons I decided to 
attend NECC was to play baseball and be- 
cause my grades were low in high school,” 
he said. “But I know I have to keep my 
grades up if I want to go anywhere.” 

Carter is uncertain if he will continue at 
NECC after this year. He said he will have to 
wait and see how the season goes before he 
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STOP THIEF: Lenny Carter goes for a 
stolen base against Manchester Tech. 
makes any decision. 

Coach Mike Caravella has had five former 
players drafted by major league teams and 
said Carter is the most consistent player he 
has ever coached and would definitely like 
to have him back next year. 

“He really is an outstanding ballplayer,” 
Caravella said. “He is a great leader who 
definitely leads by example.” 


Birds, bees and college students enjoy the recent warm spell 
in the Merrimack Valley in celebration of springtime. Can a 
snowstorm be far behind? 
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BLOOMING: 
Wildlife of all 
sorts and stu- 
dents end their 
winterlong hiber- 
nation to enjoy 
warmer sunshine 
and the great out- 
doors. 
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BEING ALL THEY CAN BE: Students get into shape in front of Bentley Library. Beach days loom just 
ahead. 


